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MAN oft * WORLD; 


"Ay" THE, 


LIFE OF THE LATE - 


Earl of CHESTERFIELD, 


© H A P. VII. 
The third Part of the Syſtem of Pata 


delivered in a Series of Letters from the 
Tarl of Cheſterfield to his Son, with. mo- 
FA, and critical Obſervations. 1 


18 Lordſhip having, 1 in the two fors 
mer parts, given his ſon ſuch di- 
rections as are neceſſary to form the 

gentleman in general, taking care however 

always to mark Mr. Stanhope's deſtination, 
devotes this more particularly to the qua- 
lifications neceſſary for an orator in the 
ſenate, and a miniſter at foreign courts 
he therefore begins with guarding his dear | 
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pupil-againſt the vain diſtinctions of the 

#3 ſchools, and other errors in ſtudy. 

* * Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no 
refinements of Caſuiſts,” ſays he, break 
into the plain notions of right and wrong, 
which every.man's right reaſon, and plain 
common: ſenſe, ſuggeſts to him. To do 
as you would be done by, is the plain, 
ſure, and undiſputed rule of morality and 
juſtice. Stiek to that; and be convinced, 
that whatever breaks into it, in any de- 
gree, however ſpeciouſly it may be turn- 

ed, and however puzzling it may be to 
anſwer it, is, notwithſtanding, falſe in it- 
ſelf, unjuſt, and criminal. $2] 

& [| do not know a crime in the world, 
which is not by 'the Cafuiſts among the 
Jeſuits (eſpecially the twenty-four. col- 
lected, | think, by Eſcobar) allowed, in 
ſome, or many caſes, not to be criminal. 

f The principles firſt laid down by them 

| are often ſpecious, the reaſonings plauſ- 

| idle; but the concluſion always a lie: 
for it is contrary to that evident, and un- 

deniable rule of juſtice, which I have 
mentioned above, of not doing to any. one 
what you would not have him do to you, 

Tut, however, theſe refined pieces of ca- 
ſuiſtry and ſophiſtry, being very conveni- 

ent and welcome to people's paſſions and 
_ appetites, they gladly accept the indul- 
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gence, without deſiring to detect the fal. 


lacy of the reaſoning: and indeed many, 


I might ſay moſt, people, are nat able to 
dy/ it; which makes the publication of 


quibblings and refinements ie more 
pernicious. 


% am no cilful Caſuiſt, nor ſubtle | 


Diſputant; and yet I would undertake to 
juſtify, and qualify, the. profeſſion of a 
| highwayman, ſtep by ſtep, and ſo plauſ- 
ibly, as to make many ignorant people 
embrace che profeſſion, as an innocent, if 
not even a landähie one; and to puzzle 
people, of ſome degree of knowledge, to 
anſwer me point by point. 
L have ſeen a book, entitled Quid. 
libet ex: Quolibet, or the Art of making 
any thing out of any thing; which is not 


ſo difficult, as it would ſeem, if once one 
quits certain plain truths, obvious in groſs 
to every underſtanding, in order to run 
after the ingenious refinements of warm 


imaginations and ſpeculative reaſonings. 
Doctor Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, a 


very worthy, ingenious, and learned man, 
has wrote a book to prove, that there is 


no ſuch thing as Matter, and that nothing 
exiſts but in idea: that you and T only 
fancy ourſelves eating, drinking, and ſleep- 


ing; you at Leipſig, and I at London: 


that we think! ne - have: fleſh and blood, 


* legs, 


: 
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legs, arms, Cc. but that we are only ſpi- 
rit. His arguments are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
B unanſwerable but yer I am fo far from 
being convinced by them, that I am de- 
termined to go on to eat and drink, and 
walk and ride, in order to keep that mat- 
ter, which I ſo miſtakenly imagine my 
| body at preſent to conſiſt of, in as good 
| plight as poſſible. Common ſenſe, (Wich 
in truth, is very uncommon). is the beſt 
ſenſe 1 know of: abide by it; it will coun- 
ſel you beſt. Read and hear, for your 
amuſement, ingenious ſyſtems, nice queſ- 
tions, ſubtily agitated, with all the refine- 
ments that warm imaginations ſuggeſt ; 
but conſider them only as exercitations 


for the mind, and return always to ſetile 
with common: ſenſe; TOR ug dai Vas 
4 It is the characteriſtic of a man of 
parts, and good judgment,“ continues he, 
to know, and give that degree of at- 
tention, that each object deſerves. Where- 
as little minds miſtake litile objects for 
great ones, and laviſh away upon the for- 
mer, that time and attention which only 
the latter deſerve. To ſuch miſtakes we 
owe the numerous and frivolous tribe of 
inſet-mongers, ſhell. mongers, and pur- 
ſuers and driers of butterflies, cu The 
ſtrong | mind: diſtinguiſhes, not only be- 
8 etle uſeful and the N but like 
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likewiſe, between. the uſeful and the cu- 
rious. He applies himſelf intenſely. to 
the former; he only amuſes himſelf. with 
the latter. Of this little ſort of know- 
ledge, which I have juſt hinted at, you 
will find, at leaſt, as much as you need 
with to know, in a ſuperficial bur pretty 
French book, entitled, SpeZacle de la Na- 
ture; which will amuſe you while you 
read it, and give you a ſufficient notion 
of the various parts of nature: I would 
adviſe. you to read it, at leiſure hours. But 
that part of nature, which you have be- 
gun to ſtudy, with the | Refor magnificus, 
is of much greater importance, and de- 
ſerves much more attention; I mean 
Aſtronomy. The vaſt and immenſe pla- 
netary ſyſtem, the aſtoniſhing order and 
regularity of thoſe innumerable worlds, 
will open a ſcene to you, which not only 
deſerves your attention as a matter of cu- 
riolity, or. rather aſtoniſnment; but, ſtill 
more, as it will give you greater, and 
conſcquently juſter ,ideas of that eternal 
and omnipotent Being, who contrived, 
made, and till preſerves, that univerſe, 
| than all the contemplation of this, com- 
Paratively, very little orb, which we at 
preſent, inhabit, could poſſibly give you. 
Ass this e Moaſicur FoptenePe's 
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Plaralitt des Mondes, which you may read 
in two hours time, wit Both inform _ 
The young Sentlewan gi ng next ts 
Italy, his Lordſhip gives him a few di- 
rections relative to the ſtudy of the arts 
moſt admired in that country. | 
Lou are now in a muſical country,” 
ſays he, “ where ſinging, fiddling,” and 
piping, - are not only the common topics 
of converfation, but almoſt the principal 
WE, attention; 1;cannot help cau- 
tioning you againſt giving into thoſe (1 
will. call them illiberal) pleaſures, (though 
muſic is commonly reckoned one of the 
* iberal arts) ro the degree that moſt of 
your” countrymen do, when they travel 
in Italy. If you love muſe; Hhebr it; 8⁰ 
to operas, concerts, and pay fiddiers te 
play to you; but I infiſt upon your nei- 
ther piping nor fiddling yourſelf. It puts 
a gentleman in a very frivolous, con- 
remptible light ; 8 hith into a great 
deal of bad company; aid takes up a 
great deal of time, which might be much 
better employed. Few things would mor- 
tify me more, than to ſee you bearidg a 
od in a concert, with 'a fiddle ere 
ur chin, or a pipe in your mouth.“ 
Win not the N of catgut be ap 
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to call in queſtion his Lordſhip's ear, if 
not his taſte ?—He is more favourable o 
the other elegant arts. 

« It is very right,” obſerves he, that 
you ſhould have ſome idea of the mili- 
tary, and a good taſte in civil architec- 

ture, as they are frequent ſubjects of con- 
verſation; and you may very ſoon learn 
as much as you need know of either. 
If you read about one-third of Palladio's' » 
Book of Architecture, with ſome. ſkilful 
perſon, and then, with that perſon, exa- 
mine the beſt buildings by thoſe" rules, 
you will know the different proportions 
of the different Orders; the ſeveral dia- 
meters of their columns; their interco- 
lumniations, their ſeveral uſes, Sc. The 
Corinthian Order is chiefly uſed in mag- 
nificent buildings, where ornament and 
F decoration are the principal objects; the 
Doric is calculated for ſtrength; and the 
Ionic partakes of the Doric ſtrength and 
of the Corinthian ornaments. The Cole . 
poſite and the Tuſcan Orders are more 
modern, and were unknown to the 
Greeks: the one is too light, the other 
too clumſy. You may ſoon be acquainted 
with the confiderable parts of Civil Ar- 
chitecture; and for the minute and me- 
chanical parts of it, leave them to ma- 
ſons, bricklayers, and Lord Burlington; - 
| B 4 h 
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who has, to a certain degree, leſſened 
himſelf, by knowing them too well. Ob- 


ſerve the fame method as to Military Ar- 
chitecture: underſtand the terms; know - 
: the general rules, and then ſee eh in. 
execution with ſome ſkilful perſon. Go 
with ſome Engineer or old Officer, and 


view, with care, the real fortifications of 
ſome ſtrong. place; and you will get a 


clearer idea of Baſtions, Half-moons, Horn- 


Works, Ravelins, Glacis, Sc. than all the 
maſters in the world could give upon paper. 


And thus much I would, by all means, 
have you know, of both Civil and Mili- 


fy cchirefure. 7 


I would alſo,” adds he,“ have you 


acquire a liberal taſte of the two liberal 


arts of Painting and Sculpture; but 


without deſcending into thoſe en 


which our modern Virtuoſi moſt affected- 
dyell upon. A taſte of Sculpture and 
Nang is, in my wind, as becoming, . 
a taſte of fiddling and piping is unbecom- 
ing a man of faſhion. _ Obſerve the great 
Paris attentively ; ſee if nature be truly 
repreſented; if the paſſions are ſtrongly 
expteſſed; if the characters are preſerved ; 
and leave the. trifling parts, with theic 
little jargon, to affected puppies.“ 5 
From the elegant arts, his Lordſhip de- 
ſcends to the article of dreſs; and with 


propriety. 
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« Your dreſs,” ſays he, e (as inſigni- 
ficant a thing as dreſs is in itſelf) is now 
become an object worthy of ſome atten- 
tion; for, I confeſs, 1 cannot help form- 
ing ſome opinion of a man's ſenſe and 
character from his dreſs; and, I believe, 
moſt people do, as well as myſelf, Any 
affectation whatſoever, in dreſs, implies, 
in my mind, a flaw in the underſtanding. 
Moſt of our young fellows, here, diſplay 
ſome character or other by their dreſs; 
ſome affect the tremendous, and wear 2 
great and fiercely cocked hat, an enor- 
mous [word, a ſhort waiſtcoat, and a black 
cravat : theſe 1 ſhould be almoſt tempted 
to ſwear the peace againſt, in my own 
defence, if I were not convinced that they 
are but meek aſſes in lions ſkins. Others 
go in brown frocks, leather breeches, 
Hay oaken cudgels in their hands, their 

bats uncocked, and their hair unpowder- 
ed]; and imitate grooms, ſtage coachmen, 
and country bumpk ins, ſo well in their 
outſides, that I do not make the leaſt 
doubt'of their reſembling them equally in 
their inſides. "He 
A man of ſenſe carefully avoids any 
particular character in his drefs; he is ac- 
curately clean for his own fake; but all 
the reſt is for other people's. He drefles 
as well, and! in the fame U as the 
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rather have a young fellow too much than 
too little dreſſed; the exceſs on that ſide 
will wear off, with a little age and reflec- 
tion; but if he is negligent at twenty, he 
will be a ſloven at forty, and tink at fifty 
years old. Dreſs- yourſelf fine, wher 

others are fine; and plain, where others 
are plain; but take care always, that your 


people of ſenſe and faſhion of the place 
where he is. If he dreſſes better, as he 
thinks, that js, more than they, he is 4 
fop; if he dreſſes worſe, he is unpardon- 
ably negligent: but, of the two, I would 


clothes are well made, and fit you, for 


otherwiſe they will give you a very auk- 
ward air. When you are once well dreſſed 
for the day, think no more of it after- 
wards; and, without any ſtiffneſs for fear 


of diſcompoſing, that dreſs, let all your 


motions be as eaſy and natural, as if 'you 
had no clothes on at all :=So much for 


dreſs, which I maintain to be a thing of 


conſequence in the polite world, © 
As to Manners, Good-breeding, and 
n ee £21 
the Graces,” adds he, I have fo often 
_ entertained you upon thoſe important ſub- 
jects, that I can add nothing to what I 
have formerly ſaid. Your own good 
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good company, the ſeveral modes of them. 


ſenſe will ſuggeſt to you the ſubſtance of 
them; and obſervation, experience, and 


Yours 
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Your great vivacity, which I hear of from 
many people, will be no hindrance to 
your pleaſing in good company; on the 
contrary, will be of uſe to you, if tem- 
pered by Good-breeding, and accompa- 
nied by the Graces. But then, I ſuppoſe 
your vivacity to be a vivacity of parts, 
and not a conſtitutional reſtleſſneſs; for 
the moſt diſagreeable compoſition that T 
know, in the world, is that of ſtrong ani- 
mal ſpirits, with a cold genius. Such a 
fellow is troubleſomely active, frivolouſly: 
buſy, fooliſhly lively; talks much, with 
little meaning, and laughs mote, with 
leſs reaſon; whereas, in my opinion, a 
warm and lively genius, with a cool con- 
ſtitution, is the perfection of human na- 
ture.“ | ö 3 74 
Why may not a warm conſtitution, well 
regulated, be as much for the honour of 
human nature ?—Without effort, thete 
can be no virtue, and ſeldom genius with- 
out paſſions. From this, and ſeveral other 
of his Lordſhip's remarks, particularly 
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what relates to the ladies, I ſhould not be 


ſurpriſed if his female readers were tempted 
to accuſe him of frigidity. — * 
The tranſition from dreſs to expence 
was natural and eaſy, and his Lordſhip | 
takes care to make the molt of it, by unit 
Le e e 
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ing leſſons of order and oeconomy, with 


his exhortations againſt profuſion. 


Now that you are going a little more 
into the world,” continues he, © I will 
take-this. occaſion to explain my inten- 
tions as to your future expences, that you 
may. know what you have to expect from 
me, and make your plan accordingly. I 


hall neither deny nor grudge you any 


money; that may be neceMary, for cither 


your improvement or your pleaſures; 1 
mean, the pleaſures of a rational Being. 


Under the head of Improvement, I mean 
the beſt Books, and the beſt Maſters, coſt 
what they will; I alſo mean, all the ex- 
pence of lodgings, coach, dreſs, ſervants, 


Sc. whicb, according to the ſeveral places 


where you may be, ſhall be reſpeCtively, 
neceſſary, to enable you to keep the beſt 
company. Under the head of rational 


Pleaſures, I comprehend, Firſt, proper 
| charities, to real and compaſſionate ob- 
jects of it; Secondly, proper preſents, to 


thoſe to whom you ate obliged, or whom 
you deſire to oblige; Thirdly, a confor- 
mity of expence to chat of the company 


which you keep; as in public ſpectacles; 


your ſhare of little entertainments; a few 
piſtoles at games of mere commerce; and 
other incidental calls of good company. 

| Tu 
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The only two articles, which I will 
never ſupply, are, the profuſion of Io 
riot, and the idle laviſhneſs of negligence 
and lazineſs. A fool ſquanders away, 
without credit or advantage to himſelf, 


more than a man of ſenſe ſpends with botb. 


The latter employs his money as he does 
his time, and never ſpends a ſhilling of 
the one, Mor a minute of the other, but 


in ſomething that is either uſeful or ra- 
tionally pleaſing to himſelf or others. The 


former buys whatever he does not want, 


and does not pay for what he does want. 


ie cannot withſtand the charms of a toy- 
ſhop : ſnuff-boxes, watches, heads.of canes, 
Sc. are his deſtruction. His ſervants and 
tradeſmen conſpire with his on indo- 
lence, to cheat him; and, in a very little 
time, he is 3 in the midſt of all, 
the ridiculous ſuperfluities,. to find himſelf 
in want of all the real comforts and ne- 
ceſſaries of life. 
Without care and method, the largeſt 
fortune will not, and with them, almoſt 
the ſmalleſt will, ſupply all neceſſary ex- 
pences. As far as you can poſſibly, pay 
ready money for every thing you buy, and 
avoid bills. Pay that money too your- 
ſelf, and not thorough the hands of any 
ſervant ; 3 Who always either ſtipulates 
poundage, or requires a preſent for his 
good 
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} good word, as they call it. Where you muſt 
1 | have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, 
Fi Sc.) pay them regularly every month, 
| and with your own hand. Never, from 8 
a miſtaken ceconomy, buy a thing you do 
not want, becauſe it is cheap; or, from a 
filly pride, becauſe it is dear. Keep an 
account, in a book, of all that your re- 
ceive, and of all that you pay; for no 
man who knows what he receives, and 
what he pays, ever runs out. I do not 
mean that you ſhould keep an account of 
the ſhillings and half crowns which you 
may ſpend in chair-hire, operas, &c. they 
are unworthy of the time, and of the ink, 
that they would conſume ; leave ſuch mi- 
nuties to dull, penny-wiſe fellows but re- 
member, in œconomy, as well as in every 
other part of life, to have the proper at- 
tention to proper objects, and the proper 
contempt for little ones. A ſtrong mind 
ſees things in their true proportions: a 
weak one views them thorough a magni- 
fying medium; which, like the micro- 
ſcope, makes an elephant of a flea; mag- 
nifies all little ee Wau cannot receive 
great ones. | 
„TI have known many a man paß e a 
miſer, by ſaving a penny, and wrangling 
for two pence, who was undoing himſelf, 
at the lame time, by living above his in. 
; come 


68 
come, and not attending to eſſential ar- 
ticles, which were above his porzee. 
The ſure characteriſtic of a ſound and 
ſtrong mind, is, to find, in every thing, 
thoſe certain bounds, quos ultra citraue ne- 
quit confiſtere reflum. Theſe boundaries 
Us marked out by a very fine line, which 
only good ſenſe and attention can diſco- 
ver; it is much too fine for vulgar eyes. 
In Manners, this line 1s Good-breeding y 
beyond it, is troubleſome ceremony; ſhore 
of it, is unbecoming negligence and inat- 
tention. In Morals, it divides oſtentati- 
ous Puritaniſm, from criminal Relaxation. 
In Religion, Superſtition from Impiety; 
and, in ſhort, every virtue from it kindred 
vice or weakneſs. I think you have ſenſe 
enough to diſcover the line: keep it al- 
ways in your eye, and learn to walk upon 
it; reſt upon Mr. Harte, and he will 
poize you, till you are able to go alone; 
By the way, there are fewer people who 
walk well upon that line, than upon the 
flack rope; and therefore, a good per- 
former ſhines ſo much the more.“ 
His Lordſhip next encounters the Hydra 
prejudice, and introduces his arguments 
with an account of his own errors. 
Lou are now come to an age capable of 
reflection,“ obſerves he, © and I hope you 
1 en * few people at your 
L age 


age do: exert it, for your our ſake, in 


1 will confeſs (for | am not unwilling to 
diſcover my ſecrets to you) that it is not 


I had no reflection; and, for many years 


things are altered, and in how different a 


1 formerly viewed them, through 4 de- 
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the ſrarch of truth and ſound knowledge. 


many years ſince I have preſumed to re- 
flect for myſelf, Till ſixteen or ſeventeen, 


after that, I made no 2 of what I had. 
J adopted the notions of the books I read, 
or the company I kept, without examin- 
ing whether they were juſt or not; and-I 
rather choſe to run the riſk of eaſy error, 
than to take the time and trouble of in- 
veſtigating truth. Thus, partly from 
lazineſs, partly from diſſipation, and part- 
ly from the mauvaiſe bonte of rejecting 
faſhionable notions, I was (as I have — 
found) hutried away by prejudices, inſtea 


of being guided by reaſon; and quietly 


cheriſned error, inſtead of ſecking for 
truth. But, fince I have taken the trou- 
ble of reaſoning for myſelf, and have had 
the courage to own that I do ſo, you can- 
not imagine how much my notions of 


light I now ſee them, from that in which 


ceitful medium of prejudice or authority. 
Nay, I may poſſibly ſtill retain many 
errors, which, from long habit, have per- 
haps grown into real opinions; for it is 
; 7 e 
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very difficult to diſtinguiſh habits, early 
acquired and long entertained, from the 
reſult of our reaſon and reflection. F 
<« Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon; re- 
flect, examine, and analyſe every thing, 
in order to form a ſound and mature judg- 
ment; let no ro; h impoſe upon your 
underſtanding, miſlead your actions, or 
dictate your converſation. Be early, What, 
if you are not, you will, when too, late, 
with you had been. Conſult your reaſon 
betimes : 1 do not ſay, that it will always 
prove an unerring guide; for human rea- 
ſon is not infallible: but it will prove the 
leaſt erring guide that you can follow. 
Books and converſation may aſſiſt it; but 
adopt neither, blindly and implicitly: 
try both by that beſt —5 which God has 
given to direct us, Reaſon. Of all the 
troubles, do not decline, as many peop!: 
do, that of thinking. The herd of ma- 
kind can hardly be ſaid to think; their 
notions are almoſt all adoptive; and, in 
general, I believe it is better that-ir ſhould 
be lo; as ſuch common prejudices con- 
tributed more to order and quiet, than 
their own ſeparate reaſonings would do, 
uncultivated and unimproved as they are. 
We have many of thoſe uſeful prejudices 
in this country, which I ſhould be very 
ſorry to ſee removed. The good Pro. 
teſtant 


1 
teſtant conviction, that the Pope is both 
Antichriſt and the Whore of Babylon, is 
a more effectual preſervative in this coun- 
try againſt popery, than all the ſolid and 
unan{werable arguments of Chilling- 
worth. | 

The idle tory of the Pretender's hav- 
ing been introduced in a warming-pan, 
into the Queen's bed, though as deſtitute 
of all probability as of all foundation, has 
been much more prejudicial to the cauſe 
of Jacobitiſm, than all that Mr. Locke 
and others have written, to ſhow the un- 
reaſonableneſs and abſurdity of the doc- 
trines of indefeaſible hereditary right, and 
unlimited paſſive obedience. And that 
fly, ſanguine notion, which is firmly 
entertained here, that one Engliſhman 
can beat three Frenchmen, encourages, 
and has ſome enabled, one Engliſhman, 1 in 
reality, to beat two. 

A Frenchman ventures his life with 

r Phonnear du Roi; were you to change 

the & object which he has been taught to 
have in view, and tell him that it was 
le bien de la Patrie, he would pro- 
bably run away. Such groſs local preju- 
dies prevail with the herd of mankind ; 
and do not impoſe upon cultivated, in- 
formed, and refleting minds: but then 
there are notions equally falſe, 3 my 
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ſo glaringly abſurd, which are entertain- 
ed by people of fuperior and improved 
underſtandings, merely for want of the 
neceſſary pains to inveſtigate, the proper 
attention to examine, and the penetration 
requiſite to determine the truth. Thoſe 

are the prejudices which I would have 
you guard againſt, by a manly exertion 
and attention of your reaſoning faculty. Fo 
mention one inſtance, of a thouſand that 
could give you-Alt is a general prejudice, 
and has bern propagated for theſe ſixteen. 
hundred years, that Arts and Sciences can- 
not flouriſi under an abſolute gevern- 
ment; and that genius muſt neceſſarily 
be cramped, where freedom is reſtrained, - 
This ſounds plaufible, but is falſe in fact. 
Mechanic arts, as agriculture, manufac 
tutes, &c. will indeed be Giſtoutaged, 
where the profits and property are, from 
the nature of the government, inſeeure. 
But why the deſpotiſm ef a government 
ſhould cramp the genius of a mathemati- 
cian, an aſtronomer, a poet, or an orator, 
I confeſs I never could diſcover. It may 
indeed deprive the poet, or the orator, of 
the liberty” of treating of certain ſubjects 
in the manner they would wiſh; but it 
leaves them ſubjects enough to exert 
geoivs upon, if they bare , 1 
W is 
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- This reaſoning is by no means conclu- 
ſive, with reſpect to poetry and oratory 
at leaſt : the conciouſneſs of being at li- 
berty to treat every ſubject with freedom, 
can only give that boldneſs and fire of ge- 


nius which characteriſes the true poet; 
the muſe ſickens at the very idea of con- 


ſtraint, and the orator can only find a pro- 
per ſtimulus, and proper objects for the 


exerciſe of his talents in a popular aſſem- 


bly, where national affairs are agitated 


without fear, and without controul, and 


where the applauſe of a nation, its ho- 


nours, and its en, are his re- 


ward. 


From combating prezudice, . lord- 
ſhip very wiſely proceeds to arm bis ſon 
againſt the influence of example. Side 
III example,” ſay he, is of itſelf 
dangerous enough; but thoſe who. give 
it, ſeldom ſtop there; they add their 
infamous exhortations and invitations; 
and, if they fail, they have recourſe to 
ridicule; which. is harder for one of your 
age and inexperience to withſtand, than 


either of the former. Be upon your 


guard, therefore, againſt theſe, batteries, 
which will all be ach upon you. 

% There is common ly, in young people, 

a ae that makes em vayplling 39 
* utc 


refuſe any thing that is aſked of them; 
a mauvaiſe' bonte, that makes them ham: 
ed to refuſe; and, at the ſame time, an 
ambition of pleaſing and ſhining in the 
company they keep; "theſe ſeveral cauſes 
produce the beſt effect in good company, 
but the worſt in bad! If people had no 
vices but their on, few would have ſo 
many as they have. For my own part, I 
would ſooner wear other people's clothes 
than their vices; and they would ſit upon 
me juſt as well. I hope you will have 
none; but, if ever you have, I beg, at 
leaſt, they may be all your own. Vices 
of adoption are, of all others, the moſt 
diſgraceful and unpardonable.“ 1. Bogan 
What follows is intended to deter his | 
ſon from keeping company with his coun- 
trymen ahroad, and is a ſevere ſatire on 
the young Engliſh e or thoſe 
times. 
There arc degrees in vices, as vel 
as in virtues; and I muſt do my country-" 
men the juſtice to ſay, that they generally 
take their vices in the loweſt degree. 
Their gallantry is the infamous mean de- 
bauchery of ſtews, juſtly attended and re- 
warded by the loſs of their health, as well 
as their character. Their pleaſures of the 
table end in beaſtly drunkenneſs; low riot, 
3 — and very often (as they 
1 well 
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well deſerve) broken bones. They game, 
for the ſake of the vice, not of the amuſe- 
ment, and therefore carry it to exceſs; 
undo, or are undone by, their companions. 
By ſuch conduct, and in ſuch company, 
abroad, they come home, the unimprov- 
ed, ben and ungentleman- like crea- 
tures, that one daily ſees them; that is, 
in the Park, and in the ſtreets, for one 
never meets them in good company; 
where they have neither manners to pre- 
ſent themſelyes, nor merit to be received. 
But, with the manners of footmen and 
grooms, they aſſume their dreſs too; for 
you muſt have obſerved them in the 
ſtreets here, in dirty blue frocks, with 
oaken ſticks in their hands, and their 
hair greaſy. and unpowdered, tucked. _ 
under their hats of an enormous ſize““ 
. How different from our preſent, bowl; 
ing, ſmiling, powdered, painted race! 
They would have pleaſed, his Loni to 
a tittle in dreſs and addreſs. 
Thus finiſhed and adorned by their 
travels, they become the diſturbers of 
play houſes; they break the windows, and 
commonly the land lords, of the taverns 
where they drink; and ate at once the 
ſupport, the terror, and the victims, of 
the bawdy-houſes they frequent. Theſe 


poor miſtaken people think * 


a. 
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ſo they do indeed; but it is as putrefaction 


ſhines, in the dark. | 
„ am not now preaching to you, like 
an old fellow, upon either religious or 
moral texts; I am perſuaded that you do 
not want the beſt, inſtructions of that 
kind: but I am adviſing, you as a friend, as 
a Man of the WorLD, as one who would 
not have you old while. you. are young, 
but would have you take all the pleaſures 
that reaſon. points out, and that decency 
warrants. 1 will therefore ſuppole, for 
argument's-ſake (for upon no other ac- 
count can it be ſuppoſed) that all the 
vices above mentioned were perfectly in- 
nocent in themſelves; they would ſtill 
degrade, vilify, and fink thoſe who 
practiſed them; would obſtruct their riſ- 
ing in the world, by debaſing their cha- 
racters; and give them a low turn of 
mind and manners, abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with their making any figure in upper 

life, and great buſineſs. has. 
„What 1 have now ſaid, together 
with your own good ſenſe, is, 1 hope, 
ſufficient to arm you againſt the ſeduction, 
the invitations, or the profligate exhorta- 
tions (for I cannot call them temptations) 
of thoſe untartunate; young people. On 
the other hand, when they would. engage 
you in theſe: ſchemes, content yourlelf 
with 
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with a decent but ſteady refuſal, avoid 
controverſy upon ſuch: plain points. You 
are too young to convert them, and, I 
truſt, too wiſe to be converted by them, 
Shun them, not only in reality, but even 
in appearance, if you would be well re- 
ceived in good company; for people will 
always be ſhy of receiving a man, who 
comes from a place where the plague 
Tages, let him look ever ſo healthy. 

There are ſome expreſſions,” adds he, 
ec both in French and Engliſh, and ſome 
characters, both in thoſe two and in other 
countries, which have, I dare ſay, miſled 
many young men to their ruin. Une hon- 
nete debauche, une jolie debauche ; an agree- 
able rake, a man of pleaſure, Do not think 
that this means debauchery and profli- 
gacy : nothing like it. It means, at moſt, 
the accidental and unfrequent irregulari- 
ties of youth and vivacity, in oppoſition 
to dulneſs, formality, and want of ſpirit. 
A commerce gallant, inſenſibly formed with 
a woman of faſhion; a glaſs of wine or 
two too much, unwarily taken, in the 
warmth and joy of good company; or 
ſome innocent frolic, by which nobody is 
injured ; are the utmoſt bounds of that 
life of pleaſure, which a man of ſenſe and 
decency, who has a regard for his charac- 
ter, will allow 5 or be allowed by 

others. 
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others. Thoſe who tranſzreſs them, i in 
the hopes of ſhining, mils their aim, 
and become infamous, or at leaſt con- 
temptible.”? 

After telling his. ſon. what to * 
the Earl of Cheſterfield returns, as uſual, 
to teach him what he ſhould practiſe, 
with his wonted ſagacity and knowledge 
of the world. | 

« Flattering people behind their backs,” 
ſays he, “ in preſence of thoſe, who, to 
make their own court, much more than 
for your ſake, will not fail to repeat, and 
even amplify the praiſe, to the party con- 
cerned, is an innocent piece of art. This 
is, of all flattery, the moſt pleaſing, and 
conſequently the moſt effetual. There 
are other, and many other inoffenſive arts 
of this kind, which are neceſſary in the 
courſe of che world, and which he who 
practiſes the earlieſt, will pleaſe the moſt, 
and riſe the ſooneſt. The ſpirits and vi- 
vacity of youth are apt to neglect them as 
uſeleſs, or reject them as troubleſome. 
But ſubſequent knowledge and experience 
of the world reminds us of their impor- 
tance, commonly when it is too late. The 
principal of theſe things, is the maſtery of 
one's temper, and that coolneſs of mind, 
and ſerenity of countenance, which hin- 
ders us from diſcovering, by words, ac- 

K tions, 
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tions, or even looks, thoſe paſſions or 
ſentiments, by which we are inwardly . 
| moved or agitated ; and the diſcovery of 
\f [ which, gives cooler and abler people ſuch 
_ - infinite advantages over us, not only in 
1 great bulineſs, but in all the moſt com- 
U mon occurrences of life. A man who 
does not poſſeſs himſelf enough to hear 
diſagreeable things, without viſible marks 
of anger and change of countenance, or 
in agrecable ones without ſudden buclts of 
1 joy, and expanſion of countenance, is at 
ie mercy of every artful knave, or pert. 
coxcomb: the former will provoke or 
| pleaſe you by defign, to catch unguarded 
| words or looks; by which he will eaſily 
| decypher the ſecrets of your heart, of 
which you ſhould keep the key yourſelf, 
and truſt it with no man living. Thelat- 
ter will, by his abſurdity, and without in- 
tending it, produce the ſame diſcoveries, 
of which other prope will avail them- 
ſelves. 

& You wil ſay. poſſibiy, chat this 
coolneſs muſt be conſtitutional, and con- 
ſequently does not depend upon the will: 
and I will allow that conſtitution has ſome. 

power over us; but I will maintain, too, 
that people very often, to excuſe them- 
ſelves, very unjultly accuſe their conſtitu- 
ti ne. Care and reflection, if . 
a0 © uſed, 
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uſed, will get the better; and a man may 
as ſurely get a habit of letting his reaſon 
prevail over his conſtitution, as of letting, 
as moſt people do, the latter prevail over 
the former. If you find yourſelf ſubject 
to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, or madneſs, 
(for I fee no difference between them, but 
in their duration) reſolve within yourſelf, 
at leaſt, never to ſpeak one word, while 
you feel that emotion witbin you. De- 
termine, too, to keep your countenance 
as unmoved and unembarraſſed as poſſi- 
ble; which ſteadineſs you may g get a habit 
of, by conſtant attention. 

I ſhould deſire nothing better, in 
any negociation, than to have to do with 
one of theſe men of warm, quick paſ- 
ſions; which I would take care to ſet in 
motion. By artful provocations, I would 
extort raſh and unguarded expreſſions z 
and, by hinting at all the ſeveral things 
that I could ſuſpect, infallibly diſcover 
the true one, by the alteration it occaſion- 
ed in the countenance of the perſon. 
Volto ſciolto con penſieri fretti (to be open 
in countenance, but cloſe in mind), is a 
moſt uſeful maxim in buſineſs. It is ſo 
neceſſary at ſome games, ſuch as Berlan, 
Quinze, Sc. that a man who had not the 
command of his temper, and countenance, 
would infallibly be undone by thoſe who 
C2 had, 
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had, even though they W fair. 
Whereas, in buſineſs, you always play 
with ſharpers; to whom, at . you 
ſhould give no fair advantages,” | | 

His Lordſhip, ſenfible he was now 
treading on ſlippery ground, attempts a 
defence of diſſimulation, by diftinguiſhing 
it from ſimulation ; but though his argu- 
ments are ſupported by two great autho- 


Tities, and are, I believe, the beſt that 


could be produced on the ſubject, they 


— 


never e uſe of but by thoſe who. have 


are more ſophiſtical than ſolid, more 
puzzling than convincing; and not, in 
my opinion, unanſwerable: for it is im- 
poſſible in many, nay, in moſt caſes, to 
diſſemble our intentions effectually with- 
out counterfeiting others, without ſimulat- 
ing in ſome degree; and ſimulatien is 


allowed to be a fiileno, a weapon You un- 


Juſt and unlawful, 

At may be objected,“ ſays By that 
] am now recommending diflimulation to 
you; I both own and juſtify it. It has 
been long ſaid, Qui neſcit diſſimulare neſcit 
regnare: I go ſtill farther, and ſay, that 
without ſome diſſimulation no buſineſs can 
be carried on at all. It is /mulation that 
is falſe, mean, and criminal: that is the 
cunning which Lord Bacon calls, crook- 
ed or left-handed wiſdom, and which is 


nor 


(ap | 

not true wiſdom. And the ſame great 
man ſays, that diſſimulation is only to 
hide our own cards; whereas ſimulation 
is put on in order to look into other peo- 
ple's. Lord Bolingbroke, in his “ Idea 
Jof a patriot King,” ſays, very juſtly, 
that ſimulation is a ffiletto; not only an 
unjuſt but an unlawful weapon, and the 
uſe of it very rarely to be excuſed, never 
juſtified. Whereas diflimulation is a 
ſhield, as ſecrecy is armour; and-it is no 
more poſſible to [preſerve ſecrecy in buſi- 
= neſs, without ſome degree of diſſimula- 
tion, than it is to ſucceed in bulinefſs 
without ſecrecy. He goes on, and ſays, 
that thoſe two arts, of diſſimulation and 
ſecrecy, are like the alloy mingled with - 
pure ore: a little is neceſſary, and will 
not debaſe the coin below its proper ſtan - 
dard; but if more than that little be em- 
ployed (that is, ſimulation and cunning) 
the coin loſes its currency, and the colner 
his credit. 

Make yourſelf abſolute maſter, there- 
fore,” continues he, of your temper, 
and your countenance, ſo far, at leaſt, as 
that no viſible change do appear in either, 
whatever you may feel inwardly. This 
may be difficult, but it is by no means 
impoſſible; and, as a man of ſenſe never 


n impoſſibilties on one hand, on 
C 3 the 
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the EF ION he is never diſcouraged by dif. 


ficulties: on the contrary, he redoubles 
his induſtry and his diligence,” he perſe- 


| veres, and infallibly prevails at laſt. In 


any point, which prudence bids you-pur- 
ſue, and which a manitelt utility attends, 


let difficulties only animate your induſtry, 


not deter you from the purſuit. If one 
way has failed, try another; be active, 
perfevere, and you will conquer. Some 


people are to be reaſoned, ſome flattered, 


ſome intimidated, and ſome teazed into a 
thing; but, in general, all are to be 
brought into it at laſt, if ſkilfully applied 
to, properly managed, and indefatigably 
attacked in their ſeveral weak places. 

The time ſhould likewiſe be judiciouſly 
choſen ; every man has his. mollia tempora, 
but that is far from being all day long; 
and you would chuſe your time very ill, 
if you applied to a man about one buſi. 


_ neſs, when his head was full of another, 


or when his heart was full of grief, anger; 
or any other cifagreeable ſentiment. 
e In order to judge of the inſide of 


others, ſtudy your own; for men in ge- 


neral are very much alike ; and though 
one has one prevailing paſſion, and an- 
other has another, yet their operations are 
much the ſame, and whatever engages or 
_—_— plealcs or offends you, in Sia 

| | will, 
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will, matatis mutandis, engage, "diſguſt, 
pleaſe, or offend others, in you. Obſerve, 
with the utmoſt attention, all the opera- 
tions of your own mind, the nature of 
your paſſions, and the various motives 
that derermine your will; and you may, 
in a great degree, know all mankind. For 
inſtance; do you find yourſelf hurt and 
mortified, when another makes you feel 
his ſuperiority, and your own inferiority, 
in knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune ? 
You will certainly take great care not to 
make a perſon, whoſe good will, good 
word, intereſt, eſteem, or friendſhip, you 
will gain, feel that ſuperiority in you, in 
caſe you have it. If diſagreeable inſinua- 
tions, ſly ſneers, or repeated contradictions, 
teaze and irritate you, would you ufe 
them, where you wiſhed to engage and 
pleaſe? Surely not; and I hope you 
1 bona to engage and pleaſe, almoſt univer- 

* 

« The temptation of ſaying a c mart and 
witty thing, or bon mot; and the malici- 
ous applauſe with which it is commonly 
received; has made people who can ſay 
them, and, {till oftner, people who think 
they can, but cannot, and yet try, more 
enemies, and implacable ones too, than 
any one other thing that I know of. When 
ſuch things, chen, ſhall happen to be ſaid 
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at your expence, (as ſometimes they cer- 
rainly will) reflect ſeriouſly upon the ſen- 
timents of uneaſineſs, anger, and reſent- 
ment, which they excite in you; and con- 
ſider whether it can be prudent, by the 
ſame means, to excite the ſame ſentiment 
in others, againſt you. It is a decided 
folly, to loſe a friend for a jeſt; but, in 
my mind, it is not a much leſs degree of 
folly, to make an enemy of an indifferent, 
and neutral perſon, for the ſake of a bon 
mot. When things of this kind happen 
to be ſaid of you, the moſt prudent way is 
to ſeem not to ſuppoſe that they are meant 
at you, but to diſſemble and conceal what- 
ever degree of anger you may feel inward- 
1y ; but, ſhould they be fo plain, that you 
cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of their mean- 
ing, to join in the laugh of the company 
againſt yourſelf ; acknowledge the hit to 
be a fair one, and the jeſt a good one, 
and play off the whole thing in ſeeming _ 
good-humour : but by no means reply in 
the ſame way ; which only ſhows that you 
are hurt, and publiſhes the victory which 
you might have concealed. Should the 
thing ſaid, indeed, injure your honour, or 
moral character, there is but one proper 
reply; which L. hope you will never have 
doccaſion to make. 

ce Ag 2 


„ „ 
e As the female part of the world has 
ſome influence, and often too much, over 
the male, your conduct, with regard to 
women, (1 mean women of faſhion, for 1 
cannot ſuppoſe: you capable of converſing 
with any others) delerve ſome ſhare in 
your reflections. They are a numerous 
and loquacious body: their hatred would 
be more prejudicial, than their friendſhip 
can be advantageous to you. A general 
complaiſance, and attention to that ſex, 
is therefore eſtabliſned by cuſtom, and 
certainly neceſſary. But where you would 
particularly pleaſe any one, whoſe ſitua- 
tion, intereſt, or connections, can be of 
uſe to you, you mult ſhow particular pre- 
ference. The leaſt attentions pleaſe, the 
greateſt charm them. The innocent, but 
pleaſing flattery of their perſons, however 
groſs, is greedily ſwallowed, and kindly 
digeſted; but a ſeeming regard for their 
underſtandings, a ſeeming deſire of, and 
deference for, their advice, together with 
a ſeeming confidence in their moral vir- 
tues, turns their heads intirely in your 
favour. Nothing ſhocks them fo much as 
the leaſt appearance of that contempt, - 
which they are apt to ſuſpect men of en- 
tertaining of their capacities: and you 


may be very ſure of gaining their friend- 


ſhip, if you ſeem to think it worth gain- 
bs Cs 1 ing. 
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ing. Here, Gichmulation is very often ne- 
ceſſary, and even ſimulation ſometimes 
allowable; which, as it pleaſes them, 
may be oſef to you, and is injurious. co 
nobody.“ 
His Lordſhip always ſpeaks diſreſpect⸗ | 
fully of the women, for God knows whar 
reaſon : would not the man, who ſhould 
act up to the foregoing inſtructions, de- 
ſerve the name of a male coqueite P—and, 
inſtead of doing an injury to nobody, 
might he not ruin the Poor of av Mad 
worthy woman ? 
The ſyſtematic Finn havi ing 
been interrupted for a time, by Mr. 
Stanhope's indiſpoſition, and other occa- 
ſional matters, his e 6 PD I 
them thus : 
Let us reſume our reflections upon 
Men, their characters, their manners ; in 
a word, our reflections upon the World. 
They may help you to form yourſelf, and 
to know others. A knowledge very ule- 
fol at all ages, very rare at yours: it 
ſeems as if it were nobody's buſineſs to 
communicate it to young men. Their 
Maſters teach them, ſingly, the languages, 
or the ſciences of their ſeveral depart- 
ments; and are indeed generally incap- 
able of teaching them the World: their 
Parents are often 10 too, or at leaſt neglect 
| Gs 
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doing it; euher from, avocations, indif- 
ference, or from an opinion, that throw- 
ing them into the world (as they call it) 
Is the beſt way of teaching it them. This 
laſt notion is in a great degree true; that 
is, the World can doubtleſs never be well 
known by theory; practice is abſolutely 
neceſſary : bur, ſurely, ic is of great. uſe 
to a young man, before he ſets out for 
that country, full of mazes, windings, and 
turnings, to have at leaſt a general map 
of it, "made by ſome experienced tra- 
veller. 


There is a certain Rear A of Monk 


abſolutely neceſſary, to make even the 
moſt valuable character either reſpected or 
reſpectable. 


Horſe- play, romping, frequent and 


loud kits of laughter, jokes, waggery, and ' 


indiſcriminate tamiliarity, will fink both 
merit and knowledge into a degree of 


contempt. They compoſe at moſt a 


merry fellow, and a merry fellow was 
never yet a reſpectable man. Indiſcrimi- 
nate familiarity, either offends your ſupe- 


riors, or elſe dubbs you their dependent, 


and led captain. It gives your inferiors, 
Juſt, but troubleſome and improper claims 
of equality. A joker is near a-kin to a 
buffoon; and neither of them is the leaft 
related to wit, Whoever is admitted or 

C'6 ſought 
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ſought for, in company, upon any other 
account than that of his merit and man- 
ners, is never reſpected there, but only 
made uſe of. We will have ſuch-a- one, 
for he ſings prettily; we will invite ſuch- 
a-one to a ball, for he dances well; we 
will have ſuch-a-one at ſupper, for he is 
always joking and laughing; we will aſk 
another, becauſe he plays deep at all 
games, or becauſe he can drink a great 
deal. Theſe are all vilifying diſtinctions, 
mortifying preferences, and exclude all 
ideas of eſteem and regard. Whoever 
is bad (as it is called) in company, for 
the ſake of any one thing ſingly, is ſing- 
ly that thing, and will never be conſider- 
ed in any other light; and conſequent- 
ly never reſpected, let his merits be what 
they will. Fa 


yy 


„ This dignity of Manners, which 1 
recommended ſo much to you, is not on- 
ly as different from pride, as true courage 
is from bluſtering, or true wit from jok- 
ing; but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
it; for nothing vilifies and degrades more 
than pride. I he pretenſions of the proud 
man, are oftener treated with ſneer and 
contempt, than with indignation : as we 
offer ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, 
who aſks ridiculouſly too much for his 
goods; but we do not haggle with 
9 one 
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one who only aſks a juſt and reaſonable 
price. TY 
« Abject flattery and indiſcriminate 
aſſentation degrade, as much as indiſcri- 
minate contradiction and noiſy debate 
diſguſt. But a modeſt aſſertion of one's 
own opinion, and a complaiſant ac- 
quieſcence to other people's, preſerve 
dignity. | | 
«© Vulgar, low expreſſions, aukward 
motions and addreſs, vilify, as they imply 
either 1 very low turn of mind, or low 
education and low company. | 
c Fr. volous curioſity about trifles, and 
a laborious attention to little objects, 
which neither require, nor deſerve, a mo- 
ment's thought, lower a man; who from 
thence is thought (and not unjuſtly) in- 
capable of greater matters, Cardinal de _ 
Retz, very ſagaciouſly, marked out Car- 
dinal Chigi for a little mind, from the 
moment that he told him -he had wrote 
three years with the ſame pen, and that it 
was an excellent good one ſtill. 12 
« A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſ- 
neſs in looks and motions, gives dignity, 
without excluding wit and decent chear- 
fulneſs, which are always ſerious them- 
ſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, 
and a whiffling activity of the body; are 
ſtrong indications of futility, Whoever 
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is in a hurry, ſnows that the thing he is about 
is too big for him. Haſte and hurry are . 
very different things. 

„I have only mentioned ſome of thoſe 
things which may, and do, in the opinion 
of the world, lower and link characters, 
in other reſpects valuable enough; but I 
have taken no notice of thoſe that affect 
and fink the moral characters. They are 
ſufficiently obvious. A man who has pa- 
tiently been kicked, may as well pretend 
to courage, as a man, blaſted by vices and 
crimes, may to dignity of any kind. But 
an exterior decency and dignity of man- 
ners, will even keep ſuch a man longer 
from ſinking, than otherwiſe he would 
be. of ſuch conlequence 1 18 the ro TEET OV, 
even though affected and put on! Pray 
read frequently, and with the utmoſt at- 
tention, nay get by heart if you can, that 
incomparable chapter in Cicero's Offices, 
upon the To TeeTov, or the Decorum, It 
contains whatever is neceſſary for the dig- 

nity of Manners. 
In my next,“ adds he, © I will ſend 
you a general map of Courts; a region 
yet unexplored by you; but which you - 
are one day to inhabit. The ways are 
generally crooked: and tull of turnings, 
ſometimes ſtrewed with flowers, ſome- 
times choaked up with briars; rotten 
ground 
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ground and deep pits frequently lie con- 
cealed under a ſmooth and pleaſing ſur- 
face: all the paths are ſlippery, and every 
{p is dangerous.. Senſe and diſcretion 


muſt accompany you at your firſt ſetting 


out; but, notwithſtanding thoſe, till ex- 


perience is your guide, you will every 


now and then ſtep out of your Ways. or 
ſtumble.” | 

The reflections on courts, that len 
are worthy of his Laed(vighs experi- 
ence. 

« Nothing in Courts,” obſerves he, 
4 is exactly as it appears to be; often 
very different; ſometimes directiy con- 
trary. Intereſt, which is the feal ſpring 
of every thing therds equally creates and 
diſſolves friendſhips, produces and recon- 
eiles enmities; or rather, allows of neither 


real friendſhips nor enmities; for, as Dry- 
den very juſtly obſerves, Politicians neither 
love nor hate, This is ſo true, that you 


may think you connect yourſelf with two 
friends to-day, and be obliged, to-morrow, 
to make your option between. them as 


enemies : obſerve, therefore, ſuch a de- 
gree of reſerve with your friends, as not 
to put yourſelf in their power, if they 


ſhould become your enemies; and ſuch a 
degree of moderation with your enemies, 
. | as 


as not to make it impoſſible for them to 
become your friends. 

«« Courts are, unqueſtionably, the Tanga 
of Politeneſs and Good-breeding ; were 
they not ſo, they would be the ſeats of 
ſlaughter and deſolation. Thoſe who now 
ſmile upon, and embrace, would affront 
and ſtab each other, if Manners did not 
interpoſe: but Ambition and Avarice, 
the two prevailing paſſions at Courts, 
found Diffimulation more effectual than 
Violence; and Diſſimulation introduced 
that habit of Politeneſs, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the Courtier from the Country 

Gentleman. In the former caſe, the 
ſtrongeſt body would prevail; in the lat- 
ter, the ſtrongeſt mind. 

A man of parts and alficiency need 
not flatterevery body at Court; but he muſt 
take great care to offend no body perſon- 
ally; it being in the power of very many 
to hurt him, who cannot ſerve him. Ho- 
mer ſuppoſes a chain let down from Ju- 
piter to the earth, to connect him with 
Mortals. There is, at all courts, a chain, 
which connects the Prince, or the Miniſ- 
ter, with the Page of the back-ſtairs, or 
the Chambermaid. The King's Wife, or 
Miſtreſs, has an influence over him; 3 
Lover has an influence over her; the 

Cham- 
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Chambermaid, or the Valet de Chambre, 
has an influence over both; and fo ad in- 
fiaitum. You muſt, therefore, not break 
a link of that chain, by which you hope 
to climb up to the Prince. 
«© You muſt renounce Courts, if you 
will not connive at Knaves, and tolerate 
Fools. Their number makes them con- 


ſiderable: you ſhould as little quarrel, as 


connect yourſelf with either. e e 

« Whatever you ſay or do at Court, 
you may depend upon it, will be known. 
The buſmieſs of moſt of thoſe, who crowd 
levees and antichambers, being, to repeat 
all that they ſee or hear, and a great deal 
that they neither ſee nor hear, according 
as they are inclined to the perſons con- 
cerned, or according to the wiſhes of thoſe 
to whom they hope to make their court. 
Great caution is therefore neceſſary; and 
if, to great caution, you can join ſeeming; 
frankneſs and openneſs, you will unite 
what Machiavel reckons very difficult, but 
very neceſſary to be united; volto ſciolto e 
penſieri ſtretti.“ 

The earl of Cheſterfield ſuppoſing his 
ſon now pretty well informed in moſt 
things, and pretty much what he would 
have him to be, except in the ornamental 
qualities, explains his intentions with 
regard to him; recapitulates what he has 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, and what he has done; enforces po- 
liteneſs by new arguments, and treats phi- 
loſophically and methodically on the ſci- 
ence of breeding. | / 

4 From the time that you have had 
life,“ ſays he, © it has been the princi- 
pal and favourite object of mine, to make 
you as perfect as the imperfections of hu- 
man nature will allow: in this view, I 
have grudged no pains nor expence in 
your education; convinced that Educa- 
tion, more than Nature, is the cauſe of 
that great difference which we ſee in the 
characters of men. While you were a 
child, I endeavoured to form your heart 


habitually to Virtue and Honour, before ; 


your underſtanding was capable of ſhow- 
ing you-their beauty and utility. Thoſe 
principles, which you then got, like your 
grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I 
am perſuaded, fixed and confirmed by 
reaſon. And indeed they are ſo plain and 
clear, that they require but a very mode- 
rate degree of underſtanding, either to 
comprehend or practiſe them. Lord 
Shafteſbury ſays, very prettily, that he 
would be virtuous for his own ſake, though 
nobody were to know eit; as he would be 
clean for his own ſake, though nobody 
were to ſee him. I have therefore, fince 
you have had the uſe of your reaſon, never 

writ- 
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written to you upon thoſe ſubjects: they 
ſpeak beſt for themſelves; and I ſhould, 
now, juſt as ſoon think of warning you 
gravely not to fall into the dirt or the fire, 
as into diſhonour or vice. This view of 
mine, I conſider as fuliy attained. My 


next object was, found and uſeful Learn- 


ing. wth own care firſt, Mr. Harte's af- 
terwards, and of late (1 will own it to your 
praiſe) your own application, have more 
than anſwered my expectations in that 
particular; and, I have reaſon to believe, 
will anſwer even my wiſhes, All that re- 
mains for me then to wiſh, to recommend, 

to inculcate, to order, and to inſiſt upon, 
is Good-breeding ; without which, all your 

other qualifications will be lame, un- 
adorned, and, to a certain degree unavail- 


ing. And here l fear, and have too much 


reaſon to believe, that you are greatly de- 
ficient.” 'S | 
He therefore enters regularly into the 
ſubje&, with a definition. 
A friend of yours and mine has very 
zuſtly defined Good-breeding to be, tbe 
reſult of much good-ſenſe, ſome good-nature, 


and a little ſelf-demal for the ſake of others, 


and with a view to obtain the ſame indul- 
gence from them. Taking this for granted, 
(as I think it cannot be diſputed) it is a- 
mann to me, chat any body, who has 
good- 
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good - ſenſe and good- nature (and I believe 


you have both) can eſſentially fail in good- 
breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, 
they vary according to perſons, and places, 
and circumſtances and are only to be ac- 
quired by oblervation and experience; but 
the ſubſtance of it is every where, and 
eternally the ſame. Good manners are, 
to particular ſocieties, what good morals 
are to ſociety in general; their cement, 
and their ſecurity. And, as laws are e- 
nacted to enforce good morals, or at leaſt 
to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; ſo 


there are certain rules of civility, univer- 


ſally implied and received, to enforce good 
manners, and puniſh bad ones. And in- 
deed there ſeems to me to be leſs differ- 
ence, both between the crimes and be- 
tween the puniſhments, than at firſt one 
would imagine. The immoral man, who 
invades another man's property, is juſtly 
hanged for it; and the ill- bred man, who, 
by his ill manners, invades and diſturbs 
the quiet and comforts of private life, is 
by common conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſo- 


ciety. Mutual complaiſances, attentions, 


and ſacrifices of little conveniencies; are 
as natural an implied contact between ci- 
vilized people, as protection and obedi- 
ence are between Kings and ſubjects: 


whoever, in either caſe, violates that com- 
pact, 
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pact, juſtly forfeits all advantages arid ing 
from it. For my own part, I really think, 
that, next to the conſciouſneſs of doing a 
good action, that of doing a civil one is 
che moſt pleaſing: and the epithet which 
ſhould cover: the moſt, next to that of 
Ariſtides, would be that of well. bred. 
Thus much for Good - breeding in general. 
] will now conſider ſome of the various 
modes and degrees of it. 5 
„Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting 
in the reſpe& which they ſnould ſhew to 
thoſe whom they acknowledge to be infi- 
nitely their ſuperiors; ſuch as Crowned 
Heads, Princes, and public perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed and eminent poſts. It is the 
manner of ſhowing that reſpect which is 
different, The man of faſhion, and of 
the world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt ex- 
tent; but naturally eaſily, and without 
concern: whereas a man, who is not uſed 
to keep good company, expreſſes it auk- 
wardly; one ſees that he is not uſed to it, 
and that it coſts him a great deal: but I 
never ſaw the worſt-bred man living, guilty 
of lolling, whiſtling, ſcratching his head, 
and ſuch like indecencies, in company that 
he reſpected. In ſuch companies, there- 
fore, the only point to be attended to is, 
to ſhow that reſpect, which every body 
means to ſhow, in an eaſy, une — 
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and graceful manner. This is Abet ob- 
ſervation and experience muſt teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is ad- 
mitted to make part of them, is, for the 
time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a foot- 
ing of equality with the reſt; and, con- 
ſequently, as there is no one principal ob- 
Jet of awe and reſpect, people are apt to 
take a greater latitude in their behaviour, 
and to be leſs upon their guard; and ſo 
they may, provided it be within certain 
bounds, which are upon no occaſion to 
be tranſgreſſed. But, upon theſe occa- 
fions, though no one is intitled to diſtin- 
guiſhed marks of reſpect, every one claims, 
and very juſtly, every mark of civility and 
good- breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but care- 
leſſneſs and negligence are ſtrictly forbid- 
den. If a man accoſts you, and talks to 
you ever ſo dully or frivolouſly, it is worſe 
than rudeneſs, it is brutality, to ſhow him, 
by a manifeſt inattention to what he ſays, 
that you think him a fool or a blockhead, 
and not worth hearing. It is much more 
fo with regard to women; who, of what- 
ever rank they are, are intitled, in conſi- 
deration of their ſex, not only to an at- 
tentive, but an officious good- breeding 
from men. Their little wants, likings, 
diſlikes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, 
whims, and even impertinencies, muſt be 
| 0 
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officioufly attended to, flattered, and, if 
| poſſible, gueſſed at and anticipated, by a 
well-bred man. You muſt never uſurp 
| to yourſelf thoſe conveniencies and agre- 
mens which are of common right; ſuch as 
the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, &c. but, 
on the contrary, always decline them your- 
ſelf, and offer them to others; who, in 
the'r turns, will offer them to you: ſo that, 
upon the whole, you will, in your turn, 
enjoy your ſhare of your common right. 
It would be endleſs for me to enumerate. 
all the particular inſtances in which a well- 
bred man ſhows his good-breeding in good 
company; and it would be injurious: to 
W you to ſuppole, that your own good-ſenſe 
| will not point them out to you; and then 
pour own good-nature will recommend, 
and your ſelf-intereſt enforce the prac- 
tiee.“ | | 
The obſervations that follow, upon the 
degree of good- breeding neceſſary be. 
| tween familiar friends, huſbands and wives, ji 
parents and children, deſerve the utmoſt 
attention: they are upon a ſubject of uni- | 
verſal concern; they are equally applic- 
able to all conditions; and a due oblerv- / 
| ance of that decent good-breeding which 
| they inculcate, would contribute much to 
the happineſs of mankind, 
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C There: is a third ſort of good - breed- 

ing,“ adds he, in which people are the 
moſt apt to fail, from a very miſtaken no- 
tion that they cannot fail at all. I mean, 
with regard to one's moſt familiar friends 
and acquaintances, or thoſe who really are 
our inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, a 
greater degree of eaſe is not only N 
but proper, and contributes much to the 
comforts of a private, ſocial life. But 
that eaſe and freedom have their bounds 
too, which muſt by no means be violated. 


A certain degree of negligence and care- 


lefſneſs becomes injurious and inſulting, 
from the real or ſuppoſed inferiority of 
the perſons: and that delightful liberty of 
converſation among a few friends, is ſoon 
deſtroyed, as liberty often has been, by 
being carried to licentiouſneſs. But ex- 
ample explains things beſt, and I will put 
a pretty ſtrong caſe. Suppoſe you and 
me alone together; I believe you will al- 
low that I have as good a right to unli- 
mited freedom in your company, as either 
you or I can poſſibly have in any other; 


and I am apt to believe, too, that you 


would indulge me in that freedom, as far 


as any body would. But, notwithſtand- 


ing this, do you imagine that I ſhould 
think there were no bounds to that free- 


dom? I aſſure you, I ſhould not think fo; 
6 and | 
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and I take myſelf to be as much tied down 
by a certain degree of good manners to 
you, as by other degrees of them to other 
people. Were I to ſhow you, by a ma- 
nifeſt inattention to what you ſaid to me, 
that I was thinking of ſomething elle the 
whole time; were I to yawn extremely, 

ſnore, or break wind, in your company, 
I ſhould chink that I behaved myſelf 10 
you like a beaſt, and ſhould not expect 
that you would care to frequent me. No. 
The moſt familiar and intimate hah1tudes, - 
connections, and friendſhips, require a 
degree of good-breeding, both to preſerve 
and cement them. If cver a man and his 
wife, or a man and his miſtreſs, who pa 
nights as well as days together, abſolutely 
lay aſide all good- breeding, their intimacy 
will ſoon degencrate into a coarſe fami- 
liarity, infallibly productive of contempt 
or diſguſt. The beſt of us have our bad 
ſides; and it is as imprudent, as it is ill- 
bred, to exhibit them. I ſhall certainly _ 
not ule ceremony with you; it would be 
miſ-placed between us: but I ſhall cer- 
tainly obſerve that degree of good-breed- 
ing with you, which is, in the firſt place, 
decent, and which, I am ſure, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to make us like one an- 
other's company long. 
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4e T will ſay no more, now, upon this 
important ſubject of good- breeding; upon 
which I have already dwelt too long, it 
may be, for one letter; and upon which 
] ſhall frequently refreſh your memory 
hereafter: but I wilt conclude with theſe 
axioms. 

„That the deepeſt learning, wald 
good- breeding, i is unwelcome and tireſome 
Pedantry, and of uſe no where but in a 
man's own cloſet : and conſequently of 
little or no uſe at all. 

« That a man, who is not perfectly 
well-bred, is unfit for good company, and 
unwelcome in it; will conſequently diſlike 
it ſoon, aſterwartds renounce it; and be 
reduced to ſolitude, or, what 1 is worſe, low 
and bad company. 

« That a man, who is not well bred, 
is full as unfic for buſineſs as for com- 
pany. 

« Make then, my dear child, I con- 
jure you, Good-breeding the great object 
of your thoughts and actions, at leaſt half 
the 957. Obſerve carefully the behaviour 
and manners of thoſe who are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their good- breeding; imitate; nay, 
_ Endeavour to excel, that you may at leaft 
reach them; and be convinced that good- 
breeding is, to all worldly. qualifications, 
what charity is to all Chriſtian virtues. 

6 Obſerye 
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Obſerve how it adorns merit, and how 
often it covers the want of- it. May you 
wear it to adorn, and not to cover you!“ 
He reſumes the ſubject thus: 

“ There is a natural Good-breeding, 
which occurs to every man of common 
ſenſe, and is practiſed by every man of 
common good-nature, This good-breed- 
ing is general, independent of modes; and 
conſiſts in endeavours to pleaſe and oblige 
our fellow- creatures by all good offices, 
ſhort of moral duties. This will be prac- 
tiſed by a good-natured American ſavage, 
as eſſentially as by the beſt bred European. 
But then, I do not take it to extend to 
the ſacrifice of our own conveniences, for 
the ſake of other people's. Utility in- 
troduced this ſecond ſort of good-breed- 
ing, as it introduced commerce; and 
eſtabliſhed a truck of the little agremens 
and pleaſures of life. I ſacrifice ſuch a 
conveniency to you, you ſacrifice another 
to me; this commerce circulates, and 
every individual finds his account in it 
upon the whole. © 17 Mes 
„The third ſort of good-breeding is 
local, and is variouſly modified, in not 
only different countries, but in different 
towns of the ſame country, But it muſt 
be founded upon the two former ſorts : 
they are the matter; to which, in this 
"DF 2 caſe, 
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caſe, Faſhion and Cuſtom only give the 
different ſhapes and impreſſions. Who- 
ever has the two firſt ſorts, will eaſily ac- 
quire this third fort of good-breeding, 
which depends ſingly upon attention and 
obſervation. It is properly the poliſh, the 
luſtre, the laſt finiſning ſtrokes, of good- 
breeding. It is to be found only in Ca- 
Pitals, and even there it varies: the good- 
breeding of Rome differing, in ſome 
things, from that of Paris; that of Pa- 
Tis, in others, from that of Madrid; and 
that of Madrid, in many things, from 
that of London. A man of ſenſe, there- 
fore, carefully attends to the local man- 
ners of the reſpective places where he is, 
and takes for his models thoſe perſons 
whom he obſcrves to be at the head of the 
faſhion and good-breeding. He watches 
how they addreſs themſelves to their ſu- | 
periors, how they accoſt their equals, and 
how they treat their inferiors; and lets 
none of thoſe little niceties eſcape him; 
which are to good- breeding, what the Jaft 
delicate and maſterly touches are to a good 
picture; and which the vulgar have no 
notion of, but by which good judges di- 
ſtingutſh the maſter. He attends even to 
their air, dreſs, and motions, and imitates 
them liberally, and not ſervilely; he co- | 


pies, but does not mimic. Theſe pays 
na 
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nal Graces are of very great conſequence, 
They anticipate the ſentiments, before 
merit can engage the underſtanding ; they 
captivate the heart, and give rile, I be- 
lie ve, to the extravagant notions of Charms 
and Philters. Their effects were fo ſur- 
priſing, that they were reckoned ſuperna- 
tural, The moſt graceful and beſt-bred 
men, and the handſomeſt and genteeleſt 
women, give the moſt Philters; and, as 
I verily believe, without the leaſt aſſiſt- 

ance of the devil.” | 
What follows is fomewhat perſonal, but 
is ftilt fofficiently connected with the ſyſ- 

tem to make part of it. | 
« Pray be not only well dreſſed,” ſays 
his lordſhip, but ſhining in your dreſs; 
let it have du brillant; I do not mean by 
a clumſy load of gold and filver, but by 
the taſte and faſhion of it. The women 
like, and require it ; they think it an at-. 
tention due to them: but, on the other 
hand, if your motions and carriage are 
not- graceful, genteel, and natural, your 
fine clothes will only diſplay your auk- 
wardneſs the more. But I am unwilling 
to ſuppoſe you ſtill aukward ; for ſurely, 
by this time, you muſt have catched a 
good air in good company. When you 
went from hence you were not naturally 
aukward ; but your aukwardneſs was ad- 
| Wy: - ventitious 
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ventitious and Weſtmonaſterial. Leipſig, 
I apprehend, is not the ſeat of the Graces ; ; 
and I preſume you acquired none there. 
But now, [he was at Rome] if you will 
be pleaſed to obſerve what people of the 
firſt faſhion do with their legs and arms, 
heads and bodies, you will reduce yours 
. to certain decent laws of motion. You 
danced pretty well here, and ought to dance 
very well before you come home; for 
what one is obliged to do ſometimes, one 
ought to be able to do well. Beſides, Ja 
Belle danſe donne du brillant a un jeune homme. 
And you ſhould endeavour to ſhine, A 
calm ſerenity, negative merit and Graces, 
do not become your age. You ſhould be 
alerte, adroit, wif ; be wanted, talked of, 
impatiently expected, and unwillingly 
parted with in company. I ſhould be glad 
«fo hear half a dozen women of faſhion 
ſay, Ou eſt donc le petit Stanhope ? Que ne 
vient-il ? Il faut avouer qu'il eft aimable. 
All this I do not mean ſingly with regard 
to women as the principal object; but 
with regard to men, and with a view of 
your making yourſelf conſiderable. For, 
with very ſmall variations, the ſame things 
that pleaſe women pleaſe men: and a man, 
whoſe manners are ſoftened and poliſhed 
by women of faſhion, and who is formed 
by them to an habitual attention and com- 
plaiſance, 


1 


plaiſance, will pleaſe, engage, and connect 
men, much eaſier and more than he would 
otherwiſe. _ 

« You mult be ſenſible,” adds he. te that 
you cannot riſe in the world, without form- 
ing connections, and engaging different 
characters to conſpire in your point. You 
muſt make them your dependents, with- 
out their knowing it, and dictate to them 
while you ſeem to be directed by them. 
Thoſe neceſſary connections can never be 
formed, or preſerved, but by an uniater- 
rupted ſeries of complaiſance, attentions, 
politeneſs, and ſome conſtraint, You 
muſt engage their hearts, if you would 
have their ſupport; you muſt watch the 
mollia tempora, and captivate them by the 
agremens, and charms of converſation. 
People will not be called out to your ſer- 
vice, only when you want them; and if 
you expect to receive ſtrength from them, 
they muſt receive either pleaſure or ad- 
vantage from you. Conſider, therefore, 
your own ſituation in every particular, and 
judge whether it is not eſſentially your in- 
tereſt, by your own good- breeding to 
others, to ſecure theirs to you: and that, 
let me aſſure you, is the only way of do- 
ing it; for people will repay, and with 
intereſt too, inattention with inattention, 
neglect with neglect, and ill manners with 
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worle ; which may engage you in 8 
diſagreeable affairs. 

In the next place, your profeſſion re- 
quires, more than any other, the niceſt and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed good breeding. You | 
will negotiate with very little fucceſs, if 

you do not, previouſly, by your manners, 
conciliate and engage thg. iffections of 

thoſe with whom you ar negotiate. 
Can you ever get into the confidence and 
the ſecrets of the Courts, where you may 
happen to refide, if you have not thoſe 
pleaſing, inſinuating manners, which along. 
can procure them? Upon my word, I do 
not ſay too much, when I ſay, that ſupe- 
rior good- breeding, inſinuvating manners, 
and genteel addreſs, are half your buſi- 


neſs. Your Knowledge will have but ver 


little influence upon the mind, if your 
Manners prejudice the heart againſt you; 
but, on the other hand, how eaſily will 
you dupe the underſtanding. where you 
have firſt engaged the heart? And hearts 
ate, by no means, to be gained by that 
mere common civility, which every body 
practiſes. Bowing again to thoſe who bow 
to you, anſwering drily thoſe who ſpeak 
to you, and ſaying nothing offenſive to 
any body, is ſuch negative good-breeding, 
that it is only not being a brute; as it 


would be but a very poor commendation 
of 


N 

of any man's cleanlineſs, to ſay, that he 
did not ſtink. It is an active, chearful, 
officious, ſeducing good- breeding. that 
muſt gain you the good- will and firſt ſen- 
timents of the men, and the affections of 
the women. Yg muſt carefully watch 
and attend ter paſſions, their taſtes, 
their little b.. urs and weaknefles, and 
aller au devant. Vou muſt do it, at the 
| ſame time, with alacrity and empreſſement, 
and not as if you graciouſly condeſcended 
to humour their weak neſſes. 

for inſtance; ſuppoſe you invited any 
body to dine or ſup with you, you ought 
to recollect if you had obſerved that they 
had any favourite diſh, and take care to 
provide it for them : and when it came, 
you ſhould ſay, You ſeemed to me, at ſuch. 
and ſuch a place, to give this diſh a prefer- 
ence, and therefore I ordered ii: This is 
the wine that 1 obſerved you liked, and there- 
fore I procured ſome. The" more trifling 
theſe things are, the more they prove your 
attention for the perſon, and are conſe- 
quently the more engaging, Conſult your 
own breaſt, and recolle& how theſe 
little attentions, when ſhown you by others, 
flarter that degree of ſelt- love and -vanity, 
which no man living is free from. Reflect 
how they incline and attract you to that 


perſon, and how you are propitiated af- 
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terwards to all which that perſon ſays or 


docs. The ſame cauſes will have the ſame 


effects in your favour.” 


His Lordſhip comes next to ſpeak of 


women; and though he treats chord with 
ſomewhat more lenity than uſual, his lan- 
guage is {till ſufficiently contemptuous; 
and it is remarkable, that he never recom- 


mends one civility or attention to the ſex, 


from a motive of generoſity or tenderneſs. 


He ſeems to have conlidered them as evil 


ſpirits, whoſe aſſiſtance it was ſometimes 
neceſſary to procure; and to have wor- 


ſhipped them, as the Indians do the devil, 
out of fear. 


« Women,” ſays he, “ in a great de- 


gree, eſtabliſh or deſtroy. every man's re- 


putation of good-breeding ; you. muſt, 
therefore, in a manner, overwhelm them 


with theſe attentions : they are uſed to 


them, they expect them; and, to do them 


Juſtice, i” commonly requite them. 
e 


You muſt ſedulous, and rather over 


officious than under, in procuring them 
their coaches, their chairs, their conveni- 
ences, in public places; not ſee what you 


ſhould not ſee; and rather aſſiſt, where 
you cannot help ſeeing. Opportunities 
of ſhowing theſe attentions preſent them- 
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ſelves perpetually; but, if they do not, 
make them. = Ovid adviſes his Lover, 


when 


( 


when he ſits in the Circus, near his mit. 
treſs, to wipe the duſt off of her neck, 


even if there be none. Si nullus, tamen 


excute nullum. Your converſation with wo- 


men ſhould, always be reſpectful; but, at 


the ſame time, enfoue, and always ad- 
dreſſed to their vanity. Every thing you 
ſay or do, ſhould convince them of the 
regard you have (whether you have it or 
not) for their beauty, their wit, or their 
merit.“ | 
Nothing can be more happily imagin- 


ed, to awaken the attention of a young 


man, than the following inſinuation, or 
happier expreſſed than the alluſion with 
which the paragraph concludes. 

« Men, obſerves his Lordſhip, have 
poſſibly as much vanity as women, though 
of another kind ; and both art and good- 
breeding require, that, inſtead of mortify- 
ing, you ſhould pleaſe and flatter it, by 
words and looks of approbation. Sup- 
poſe (which is by no means improbable) 
that, at your return to England, I ſhould 
place you near the perſon of ſome. one of 
the Royal Family; in that ſituation, good- 
breeding, engaging addreſs, adorned with 
all the graces that dwell at Courts, would 
very probably make you a fayourite, and, 
from a favourite, a Miniſter : but all the 


knowledge and learning in the world, 
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without them, never would. The pene- 
tration of Princes ſeldom goes deeper than 
the ſurface. It is the exterior that always 
engages their hearts; and I would never 

adviſe you to give yourſelf much trouble 
about their underſtandings. Princes in 
general (I mean thoſe Porphyrogenets who 
are born and bred in Purple) are about 
the pitch of women ; bred up like them, 
and are to be addreſſed and gained in the 
lame manner. They always ſee, they ſel- 
dom weigh. Your luſtre, not your ſoli- 
dity, muſt take them; your inſide will 
afterwards ſupport and ſecure, what your 
outſide has acquired. With weak people, 
add they undoubtedly are three parts in 
four of mankind, good-breeding, addreſs, 
and manners, are every thing ; they can 
go no deeper : but let me affure you, that 
they are a great deal, even with people of 
the beſt underſtandings. Where the eyes 
are not pleaſcd, and the heart is not flat- 
tered, the mind will be apt to ſtand out. 
Be this right or wrong, | confeſs, I am 
ſo made myſelf. Aukwardnefſs and ill- 
breeding ſhock me, to that degree, that 
where I meet with them, I cannot find in 
my heart to inquire into the intrinfic me- 
rit of that perſon; I haſtily decide in 
myſelf, that he can have none; and am 
not ſure, that I ſhould not even be ſorry 
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to know that he had any. I often paint 
you in my imagination, in your preſent 
lontananza; and, while I view you in the 
light of ancient and modern learning, uſe- 
ful and ornamental, knowledge, I am 
charmed with the proſpect ; but when 1 
view you in another light, and repreſent 
you aukward, ungraceful, ill-bred, with 
vulgar air and manners, ſhambling to- 
wards me with inattention and diftraZions, 
I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe to you what 


I feel; but will do as a ſkilful painter did 
formerly, draw a veil before the counte- 


nance of the Father. 
6 dare fay,” adds he, “ you know al- 


ready enough of Architecture, to know - 
that the Tuſcan is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


ſolid of all the Orders ; bur, at the ſame 
time, it is the coarſeſt and clumſieſt of 
them. Its ſolidity does extremely. well 
for the foundation and baſe floor of a 

great edifice ; but, if the whole a 0 
be Tuſcan, it will attract no eyes, it will 


ſtop no paſſengers, it will iavite no in- 
terior examina ion; people will take it 


for granted, that the finiſhing and fur- 
niſhing cannot be worth ſeeing, where 
the front is ſo unadorned and clumſy, 
But it, upon the ſolid Tuſcan foundation, 
the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian 
Orders, riſe gradually with all their beauty, 


pro- 
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proportions, and ornaments, the fabric 
ſeizes the moſt incurious eye, and ſtops 
the moſt careleſs paſſenger ; who ſolicits 
admiſſion as a favour, nay, often pur- 
chaſes it. Juſt ſo will it fare with your 
little fabric, which, at preſent, J fear, 
has more of the Tuſcan than of the Co- 
rinthian Order. You muſt abſolutely 
change the whole front, or nobody will 
knock at the door. The ſeveral parts, 
which muſt compoſe this new front, are 
elegant, eaſy, natural, ſuperior good- 
breeding ; an engaging addrels ; genteel 
motions an inſinuating ſoftneſs in your 
looks, words, and actions,” 

The following deſcription is as artfully 
ludicrous, as the foregoing ſimile is ele- 
gantly engaging, 

] am ure,” ſays the affeQtionate fa- 
ther, you would do a great deal for my 
fake and therefore conlider, at your re- 
turn here, what a diſappointment and con- 
cern it would be to me, if I could not 
ſafely depute you to do the honours of 
my houſe and table; and if I ſhould be 
aſhamed to preſent you to thoſe who fre- 
quent both. Should you be aukward, 
inattentive, and diſtrait, and happen to 
meet Mr. IL.“ * at my table, the conſe- 
quences of that meeting muſt be fatal; 
vou would run your heads againſt each 

other, 


(C 


other, cut each | other's fingers inſtead 


of your meat, or die by the ö 


infuſion of ſcalding ſoup. 


« have often aſſerted,” continues 
he, that the profoundeſt learning, and 
the politeſt manners, were by no means 
incompatible, though ſo ſeldom found 


united in the fame perſon; and 1 have 
engaged myſelf to exhibit you, as a proof 
of the truth of this aſſertion. Should 
you, inſtead of that, happen to diſprove 


me, the concern indeed will be mine, but 


the loſs will be yours. Lord Boling- 
broke is a ſtrong inſtance on my ſide of 
the queſtion; he joins, to the deepeſt 


erudition, the moſt elegant politeneſs and 
good- breeding that ever any Courtier and 
Man of the World was adorned with. 
And Pope very juſtly called him Alhbac- 


compliſhed St. John, with regard to his 
knowledge and his manners. He had, it 


is true, his faults; which proceeded from 
unbounded ambition, and impetuous pal- 
ſions; but they have now ſubſided by age 
and experience: and I can wiſh you no- 


thing better than to be, what he is now, 
without being what he has been formerly. 

His addreſs pre-engages, his eloquence 
perſuades, and his knowledge informs, all 
who approach him. Upon the whole, I 
do deſire, and inſiſt, that, from after din- 
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ner till you go to 3 you make good- 
breeding, addreſs, and manners, your ſe- 
rious object and your only care. Without 
them, you will be nobody ; with them 
- you may be any thing.” 

From the clegancies that more particu- 
larly relate to the perſon, the Earl of 
Cheſterfield proceeds to thoſe of the mind: 
elegance of ſtyle, public peaking, and all 
the graces of oratory. 

Every rational Being,” ſays. he, 1 
take it for granted, propoſes to himſelf. 
ſome object more important than mere 
reſpiration and obſcure animal exiſtence. 
He deſires to diſtinguiſh himſelf among 
his fellow - creatures; and, alicui negotio 
intentus, præclari facinetis, aut artis bone 


famam querit. Cæſar, when embarking, 


in a ſtorm, ſaid, that it was not neceſſary 
he ſhould live; but that it was abſvlutely 
neceſſary he ſhould get to the place to 
which he was going. And Pliny leaves 
mankind this only alternative; either of 
doing wat deſerves to be written, or of 
writing what deſeryes to be read. As 
for thoſe who do neither, eorum vitam more. 
temque juxta eſtumo ;, quoniam de uirague 
filetur. You have, I am convinced, one 
or both of thele objects in view; but you 
muſt know, and ule the neceſſary means, 
or r puriyit will be vain and frivolous. 
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In either caſe, ſapere eſt principium et fons; 
but it is by no means all. That know- 
ledge muſt be adorned, it muſt have luſtre 
as well as weight, or it will be oftener 
taken for Lead than for Gold. Know- 
ledge you have, and will have: I am 
eaſy upon that article. But my buſineſs, 
as your friend, is not to compliment you 
upon what you have, but to tell you with 


freedom what you want; and I mult tell 


you, plainly, that I fear you want every 
thing but knowledge. 
„I have written to you fo often upon 


Good-breeding, Addreſs, les manitres li- 


antes, the Graces, Sc. that I ſhall con- 
fine this letter to another ſubject, pretty 
near a-kin to them, and which, I am 


ſure, you are full as deficient | in; I mean, 


Style. 


let them be ever ſo juſt, if your ſtyle is 
homely, coarſe, and vulgar, they will ap- 
pear to as much diſadvantage, and be as 
ill received, as your perſon, though ever 


ſo well proportioned, would, if dreſſed in 


rags, dirt, and tatters. It is not every un- 
derſtanding that can judge of matter; 
but every ear can and does judge, more 
or leſs, of ſtyle: and were I either to 
ſpeak or write to the public, I ſhould pre- 


er moderate matter, adorned with all the 
beauties 


0 Style is the dreſs of thoughts and 
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beauties and eiegancies of ſtyle, to the 
ſtrongeſt matter in the world, ill-worded, 
and ill-delivered. Your buſineſs is, Ne- 
gociatien abroad, and Oratory in the 
Houſe of Commons at home. What 
figure can you make in either caſe, if 
your ſtyle be inelegant, I do not ſay bad? 
Imagine yourſelf writing an office-letter 
to a Secretary of State, which letter is to 
be read by the whole Cabinet Council, 
and very poſſibly, afterwards, laid before 
Parliament; any one barbariſm, ſoleciſm, 
or vulgariſm in it, would, in a very few 
days, circulate through the whole k ing- 
dom, to your diſgrace and ridicule. For 
inſtance ; 1 will ſuppoſe you had written 
the following letter from the Hague, to 
the Secretary of State at London; and 
leave you to ſuppoſe the conſequences 
of it. ? | 1 
„ 6 By Lonp, 25 
„ ] Bad, laſt night, the honour of your 
- Lordſhip's letter, of the 24th; and will 
| ſet about doing the orders contained here- 
in; and if /o be that I can get that affair 
done by the next poſt, I will not fail for 
to give your Lordſhip an account of it by 
next poſt. I have told the French Miniſ- 
ter, as how, that if that affair be not ſoon 
concluded, your Lordſhip will think 7 
| 


. 
all long of bim; and that he muſt have 
neglected for to have wrote to his Court 
about it. I muſt beg leave to put your 
Lordſhip in mind, as how, that 1 am now 
full three quarters in arrear; and if /o be 
that I do not very ſoon peceive at leaſt 


one half year, I Thall cut a very bad figure; 


for this here place is very dear. I ſhall 
be veſtly beholden to your Lordſhip for that 

there mark of your favour; and fol reſts 
: or remain. Tour, Se. 8 


„ou will tell me, poſſibly,” that this 


is a caricatura of an illiberal and inelegant 


ſtyle ; 1 will admit it: but aſſute you, at 
the ſame time, that a diſpatch with leſs 
than half theſe faults would blow you up 
for ever. 'It is by no means ſufficient to 
be free from faults, in ſpeaking and writ- 
ing; but you muſt do both correctly and 
elegantly. In faults of this kind, it is 
not ille optimus qui minimis arguetur. But 
he is unpardonable who has any at all, 
becauſe it is his own fault. He need on- 
ly attend to, obſerve and imitate the __ 
authors. 8 
elt is a very true ping that a man 
muſt be born a Poet, but that he may 
make himſelf an Orator; [this ſaying has 
been already conſidered] and the very 
firſt * of an — is, to W 
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his own language, particularly, with the 
utmoſt purity and elegancy.. A man will 
be forgiven, even great errors, in a fo- 
reign language; but in his own, even 
the leaſt ſlips are juſtly laid hold of and 
ridiculed, 
A perſon of the Houfe of OLED 
ſpeak ing two years ago upon naval affairs, 
aſſerted, that we had then the fineſt navy 
upon the. face of the yearth. This happy 
mixture of blunder and vulgariſm, you 

may eaſily imagine, was matter of imme- 
diate ridicule ; but, 1 can aſſure you, that 
it continues ſo ſtill, and will be remem- © 
bered as long as he lives and ſpeaks. An- 
other, ſpeaking in defence of a gentle- 
man, upon whom a cenſure was moved, 
happily ſaid, that he thought that gentle- 
man was more /iable to be thanked. and 
rewarded, than cenſured. You know, 1 
preſume, that liable can never be uſed in 
a good ſenſe. e 

« You have with you three or four of 
the beſt Engliſh Authors, Dryden, Atter- 
bury, and Swift; read them with the ut- 
moſt care, and with a particular view to 
their language; and they may poſſibly 
correct that curious infelicity of didtion, 
which you acquired at Weſtminſter. Mr, 
Harte excepted, I will admit that you 


nn met n very few Engliſh abroad, 
who 
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„ 
ho could improve your ſtyle; and with 
many, 1 dare ſay, who ſpeak as ill as 
yourſelf, and it may be worſe; but, there- 
fore, you muſt take the more pains, and 
conſult your authors, and Mr. Harte, the 
more. I need not tell you how attentive 1 
the Romans and Greeks, particularly the il 
Athenians, were to this object. It is allo | 
a (tudy among the Italians and the French, 
. vitneſs' their reſpective Academies and 
Dictionaries, for improving and fixing 
their languages. To our ſhame be it 
ſpoken, it is leſs attended to here than in i 
any polite country; but that is no reaſon | 
why you ſhould not attend to it; on the 
contrary, it will diſtinguiſh you' the more. 
Cicero ſays, very truly, that it is glort- 
ous to excel other men in that very 
article, in which men excel brutes 
_ ſpeech. | HHS 
* Conſtant experience has ſhown me, 
that great purity and elegance of ſtyle, 
with a graceful elocution, cover a multi- 
tude of faults, in either a ſpeaker or a 
writer. For my own part, I confeſs (and 
I believe moſt people are of my mind) 
that if a ſpeaker ſnould ungracefully mut- 
ter or ſtammer out to me the ſenſe of an 
angel, deformed by barbariſms and ſole- 
ciſms, or larded with vulgariſms, he ſhould. 
never ſpeak to me a ſecond time, if I 
; could 
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could help it. Gain the heart, or you 


gain nothing; the eyes and the ears are 
the only roads to the heart. Merit and 
knowledge will not gain hearts, though 
they will ſecure them when gained. Pray 
have that truth ever in your mind. En- 
gage the eyes, by your addreſs, air, and 
motions; ſooth the ears, by the elegancy 


and harmony of your diction : the heart 
will certainly follow; and the whole man, 


or woman, will as certainly, follow the 
heart. I muſt repeat it to you, over and 
over again, that, with all the knowledge 
which you may have at preſent, or here- 
after acquire; and with all the merit that 
ever man had, if you have not a graceful 
add reſs, liberal and engaging manners, a 
Prepoſſeſſing air, and a good degree of 
eloquence in ſpeaking and writing, you 
will be nobody: but will have the daily 
mortification of ſeeing people, with not 
one tenth part of your merit or know- 
ledge, get the ſtart of you, and d.ſgrace 
you, both in company and in buſineſs. 
6 You have read Quintilian; the beſt 


book in the world to form an Orator : 


pray read Cicero, de Oratore ; the beſt book 
in the world to finiſh'one. Tranſlate and 
retranſlate, from and to Latin, Greek, 
and Engliſh; make yourſelf a pure and 
11 Engliſh ſtyle : it requires nothing 
| but 


4 | 
but ann I do not find that Gd 
has made you a Poet; and I am very glad 
that he has not; therefore, for God's 
ſake, make yourſelf an Orator, which you 
may do. Though I ſtill call you boy, I 
conſider you no longer as ſuch; and when 
I reflect upon the prodigious quantity of 
manure that has been laid upon you, 1 
expect that you ſhould produce more at 
eighteen, than uncultivated ſoils do at 
eight and- twenty.“ 

In order to encourage bis dear pupil 
to exert his talents, his Lordſhip en- 
deavours to lower his ideas of public 
ſpeakers, by ſhewing him they are but 
men, and often weak ones; and, that he 
may do this more effectually, he illuſ- 
trates his reaſoning by ſeveral examples, 
and introduces the whole with ſome keen 
reflections upon human folly: in a word, 
he ſeems willing to darken human nature 
that his ſon may ſhine. 

« Thoſe who ſuppoſe, thatr men in ge-- 
neral act rationally,” ſays he, ©* becauſe 
they are called rational creatures, know 
very little of the world; and, if they act 
themſelves upon that ſuppoſition, will, 
nine times in ten, find themſelves groſiy 
miſtaken. That man is, animal bipes, 
implume, rifibile, 1 entirely agree; but for 
the rationale, I can only allow it him in 
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nanu primo (to talk Logic) and ſeldom ix 
attu ſecundo. Thus, the ſpeculative, 
cloyſtered pedant, in his ſolitary cell, 
forms ſyſtems of things as they ſhould 
be, not as they are; and writes as deci- 
ſively and abſurdly upon war, politics, 
manners, and characters, as that pedant 
talked, who was ſo kind as to inſtruct 
Hannibal in the art of war. Such cloſet- 
politicians never fail to aſſign the deepeſt 
motives for the moſt trifling actions; in- 
ſtead of often aſcribing the greateſt actions 
to the moſt trifling cauſes, in which they 
would be much ſeldomer miſtaken. They 
read and write of Kings, Heroes, and 
Stateſmen, as. never doing any thing but 
upon the deepeſt principles of ſound po- 
licy. But thoſe who ſee and obſerve 
Kings, Heroes, and Stateſmen, diſcover 
that they have head-achs, indigeſtions, 
- humours, and paſſions, juſt like other 
people; every one of which, in their 
turns, determine their wills, in defiance 
of their reaſon. Had we only read in the 
Life of Alexander, that he burnt Perſe- 
polis, it would doubtleſs have been ac- 
counted for from deep policy; we ſhould 
have been told, that his new conquelt 
could not have been ſecured without the 
deſtruction of that Capital, which would 


have been the conſtant ſeat of cabals, 
18 con- 
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conſpiracies, and revolts. But, luckily, 
we are informed at the ſame time, that 
this hero, this demi-god, this ſon and 
heir of Jupiter Ammon, happened to get 
extremely drunk with his w—e ; and, by 
way of frolick, deſtroyed one of the fineſt 
cities in the world. Read men, therefore, 
yourſelf, not in books, but in nature. 
Adopt no ſyſtems, but ſtudy them your- 
ſelf. Obſerve their weakneſſes, their paſ- 
ſions, their humours, of all which, their 
underſtandings are, nine times in ten, the 
dupes. You will then know that they 
are to be gained, influenced, or led, much 
oftener by 1ttle things than by great ones; 
and, conſequently, you will no longer 
think thoſe things little, which tend to 
ſuch great purpoles. | F 

« Let us apply this now to th: parti- 
cular object of this letter; I mean, ſpeak - 
ing in, and influencing public afſemblies. 
The nature of our conſtitution makes 
Eloquence more uſeful, and more neceſ- 
ſary, in this country, than in any other in 
Europe. A certain degree of good ſenſe 
and knowledge is requiſite for that, as 
well as for every thing elſe; but beyond 
that, the purity of diction, the elegancy 
of ſtyle, the harmony of periods, a pleaſ- 
ing elocution, and a graceful action, are 
the things which a public ſpeaker ſhould: 

Vor. II. 3 attend 
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attend to the moſt; becauſe his audience 
certainly does, and underſtands them the 
beſt : or rather indeed underſtands little 
_ elſe. The late Lord Chancellor Cowper's 
ſtrength, as an Orator, lay by no means 
in his reaſonings, for he often hazarded | 
very weak ones. But ſuch was the puri- 
ty and elegancy of his ſtyle, ſuch the pro- 
priety and charms of his elocution, and 
ſuch the gracefulneſs of his action, that 
he never ſpoke without univerſal applauſe: 
the cars and the eyes gave him up the 
hearts and the underſtandings of the audi- 
ence. On the contrary, the late Lord 
Towſhend always ſpoke materially, with 
argument and knowledge, but never 
leaſed. Why ? His diction was not on- 
y inelegant, but trequently ungrammati- 
cal, always. vulgar; his cadences falſe, 
bis voice unharmonious, and his action 
ungraceful. No body heard him with 
patience; and the young fellows uſed to 
joke upon him, and repeat his inaccura- 
cies. The late Duke of Argyle, though 
5 the weakeſt reaſoner, was the moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſpeaker I ever knew in my life. He 
charmed, he warmed, be forcibly raviſh- 
ed the audience; not by his matter cer- 
tainly, but by his manner of delivering 
it, A moſt genteel figure, a graceful 
nable air, an harmonious voice, an ele- 
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gancy of ſtyle, and a ſtrength of emphaſis, 


conſpired to make him the moſt affecting, 


_ perſuaſive, and applauded ſpeaker, lever 
law. I was captivated like others; but 


when I came home, and coolly conlider- 
ed what he had ſaid, ſtripped of ail thoſe 
ornaments in which he had drefled it, I 


often found the matter flimzy, the argu- 


ments. weak, and I was convinced of the 
power of thoſe  2dyentitious concurring 
circumſtances which ignorance of man- 
kind only, calls trifling ones. 

Fou will be of the Houſe of Com- 
mons,” adds he, as ſoon as you are of 
age; and you muſt firſt make a figure 


there, if you would make a figure, or a 
fortune, in your country. This you can 
never do without that correctneſs and ele- 
gancy in your language, which you now 


ſeem to neglect, and which you have en- 
tirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it is 


to be learned. Care and obſervation will 


do it; but do not flatter yourſelf, that all 
the knowledge, ſenſe, and reaſoning in 
the world will ever make you a popular 


and applauded ſpeaker, without the orna- 


ments and the graces of ſtyle, elocution, 
and action. Senſe and argument, though 
coarſely delivered, will have their weight 
in a private converſation, with two or 
three people of ſenſe; but in à public 
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whatever language you either write or 
the freeſt converſation, and moſt familiar 


not have ſaid it better. Where you doubt 
of the propriety or elegancy of a word or 


the aſſiſtance of manners and politeneſs. 
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aſſembly they wiil have none, if naked 
and deſtitute of the advantages I have 
mentioned. Cardinal De Retz obſerves, 
very juſtly, that every numerous aſſem- 
bly is mob; influenced by their paſſions, 
humours, and affections, which nothing 
but eloquence ever did, or ever can en- 
gage. This is fo important a conſidera- 
tion for every body in this country, and 
more particularly for you, that I earneſt- 
ly recommend it to your moſt ſerious care 
and attention. Mind your diction, in 


ſpeak ; contract a habit of correctneſs and 
elegance. Conſider your ſtyle, even in 


letters. After, at leaſt, if not before, 
you have ſaid a thing, reflect if you could 


a phrale, conſult ſome good dead, or liv- 
ing authority in that language. Uſe your- 
ſelf to tranſlate, from various languages, 
into Engliſh: correct thoſe tranſlations 
till they ſatisfy your ear, as well as your 
underſtanding. And be convinced of 
this truth, that the beſt ſenſe and reaſon 
in the world will be as unwelcome in a 
public aſſembly, without thefe ornaments, 
as they will in public companies, without 
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If you will pleaſe people, you muſt pleaſe 
them in their own way: and, as you can- 
not make-them what they ſhould be, you 
muſt take them as they are, I repeat it 
again, they are only to be taken by agre- 
mens, and by what flatters their lenſes and 
their hearts.”? - 7: 

His Lordſhip continues, and even in 
ſome meaſure repeats, his admonitions 
with regard to ſtyle and parliamentary 
eloquence, ſupporting them by his own 
example and experience, 

6 It is now above forty years,” ſays 
he, & ſince I have never ſpoken, nor 
written one fingle word, without giving 
myſelf at leaſt one moment's time to con- 
ſider, whether it was a good one or a bad 
one, and whether I 8 not find out a 
better in its place. An unharmonious 
and rugged period, at this time, ſhocks 
my ears; and I, like all the reſt of the 
world, will willingly exchange, and give 
up ſome degree of rough ſenſe, for a 
good degree of pleaſing ſound. I will 
freely and truly, own to you, without. 
either vanity or falſe modeſty, that what- 
ever reputation I have acquired, as a 
ſpeaker, is more owing to my conſtant at- 
tention to-my diction, than to my matter, 
which was neceſſarily juſt the ſame of 
other people's, When you come into- 
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parkament, your reputation as a ſpeaker 
will depend much more upon your words, 
and your periods, than upon the ſubject. 6 
The ſame matter occurs equally to every 
body of common. ſenſe, upon the ſame queſ- 
tion; the dreſſing it well, is what excites the 
attention and admiration of the audience. 

6 It is in Parliament that I have ſet 
my heart upon your making a figure; it 
is there that I want to have you juſtly 
proud of yourſelf, and to make me juſtly 
proud of you. This means that you. 
muſt be a good ſpeaker there; i uſe the 
word myft, becauſe I know you may if 
you will, The vulgar, who are always 
miſtaken, look upon a Speaker and a 
Comet with the ſame aſtoniſhment and. 
admiration, taking them both for /preter- 
natural phenomena, This error difcou- 
rages many young men from attempting 
that character; and good ſpeakers are 
willing to have their talent conſidered aa 
ſomething very extraordinary, if not a pe- 
culiar gift of God to his elect. But let 
you and me analyſe and ſimplify this 
good ſpeaker; let us ſtrip him of thoſe 
adventitious plumes, with which his own 
pride, and the ignorance of others have 
decked him; and we ſhall find the true 
definition of him to be no more than this 
—A man of good common fenſe, who 

reaſons 
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reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf ele- 
cantly, upon that ſubject upon which he 
ſpeaks. There is, ſurely, no witchcraft 
in this. A man of ſenſe, without a ſupe- 
rior and aſtoniſhing degree of parts, will 
not talk nonſenſe upon any ſubje&t; nor 
will he, if he has the leaſt taſte or appli- 
cation, talk inelegantly. What then does. 
all this mighty art and myſtery of ſpeak- 
ing in Parliament amount to? Why, no 
more than this. That the man who ſpeaks 
in the Houſe of Commons, ſpeaks in 
that Houſe, and to four hundred people, 
that opinion, upon a given ſubject, which 
he would make no difficulty of ſpeaking 
in any houſe in England, round the fire, 
or at table, to any fourteen people what- = 
ſoever; better judges, perhaps, and ſe- 
verer critics of what he ſays, than any 
_ fourteen gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 

« [ have ſpoken frequently in Parlia- 
ment, and not always without ſome ap- 
plauſe; and therefore, I can aſſure you 
from my experience, that there is very 
little in it. The elegancy of the ſtyle, 
and the turn of the periods, make the 
chief impreſſion upon the hearers. Give 
them but one or two round and harmoni- 
ous periods in a ſpeech, which they will 
retain and repeat "apy they will go home 
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„ 
as well ſatisfied, as people do ſrom an 


Opera, humming all the way one or two 


favourate tunes that have ſtruck their 
ears and were eaſily caught. Moſt people 
have ears, but few have judgment: tickle 
thoſe ears, and, depend upon it, you 
will catch their judgments, ſuch as they 
are. 505 THE 
Cicero, conſcious that he was at the 
top of his profeſſion, (for in his time Elo- 
quence was a profeſſion) in order to ſet 
himſelf off, defines, in his Treatiſe de 
Oratore, an Orator to be ſuch a man as 
never was, nor never will be; and by this 
fallacious argument, ſays, that he muſt 
| know every art and ſcienee whatſoever, or 
how ſhall he ſpeak upon them: But with 
ſubmiſſion to ſo great an. authority, my 
definition of an Orator is extremely diffe- 
rent from, and I believe much truer than 
his. Icall that man an Orator, who rea- 
ſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf elegant- 
ly upon whatever ſubject he treats. Pro- 
blems in Geometry, Equations in Alge- 
bra, Proceſſes in Chemiſtry, and Experi- 
ments in Anatomy, are never, that I have 
heard of, the objects of Eloquence; and 
therefore, I humbly conceive, that a man 
may be a very fine ſpeaker, and yet know 
nothing of Geometry, Algebra, Chemiſ- 
try, or Anatomy. The ſlubjects * all 
| -— to 


; 
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Parliamentary debates, are ſubjects of com. 
mon ſenſe ſingly. 

The Earl of Cheſterfield ſuppoſing, and 
not without reaſon, that he had now re- 
duced parliamentary eloquence to the: 
level of his ſon's. capacity, concludes his 
reaſonings on Oratory with the character 


of Lord Bolingbroke, as he had formerly: 


done thole upon Addreſs with that of the. 
Duke of Marlborough. 
Lord Clarendon, in his kiſtory,” ob- 


ſerves he, <* ſays of Mr. John Hampden, 


that he had a head to contrive, a tongue to 
perſuade, and a hand to execute, any. mij-- 
chief. I ſhall not now enter into the juſt- 


neſs of this character of Mr. Hampden, to: 


whoſe brave ſtand againſt. the illegal de- 
mand of ſhip-money, we owe our preſent: 


liberties; but I mention it to you as: the 


character, which, with the alteration of 


one ſingle word, Good, inſtead of Miſchief, . 
I would: have you aſpire to, and uſe your 


utmoſt endeavours to deſerve. The head 
to contrive, God muſt to a certain de- 
gree have given you; but it. js in. your: 
own power greatly to improve it, by. 
ſtudy, obſervation, and reflection. As: 
for the tongue to perſuade,.it wholly de- 
pends upon yourſelf ;. and without it- the 
beſt head will contrive to very little pur-- 
pole.. The hand to execute, depends 

| E >, like. 
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likewiſe, in my opinion, in a great mea- 
lure upon pourſelf. Serious reflection 


will always give courage in a good rauſe; 


and the courage ariſing from reflection is 


_ of a much ſuperior nature to the animal 


and conſtitutional courage of a foot- 
ſoldier. The former is ſteady and un- 


ſhaken, where the nodus is dignus vindice; 


the latter is oftener improperly chan pro- 
periy exerted, but always brutally. 
« The ſecond member of my text (to 


ſpeak ecclefiaſtically) ſhall be the ſubject 
of my following diſcourſe ; the tongue to 


perſuade, —as judicious Preachers recom- . 
mend thoſe virtues, which they think that 
their ſeveral} audiences want the moſt: 


ſuch as truth and continence, at Court; 


difinrereſtedneſs, in the Cicy; ; and ſobriety, 
in the Country. 
Lou muſt certainly, in the courſe of 


your little experience, have felt the diffe- 


rent effects of elegant and inelegant ſpeak- 

ing. Do you not ſuffer, when people ac- 
coſt you in a ſtammering or hefitating 
manner; in an untuneful voice, with falſe 
accents and cadences; puzzling and blun- 
dering through foleciſms, bar barifms, and 
vulgariſms; miſplacing even their bad 
words, and inverting all method ? Does 
not this prejudice you againſt their mat- 
ter, be it what it will; nay, even againſt 
; "their 


„ 


their perſons? I am ſure it does me. On 


the other hand, do you not feel yourſelf 


inclined, prepoſſeſſed, nay even engaged 
in favour of thoſe who addreſs you in the 
direct contrary manner? The effects of a 
correct and adorned ſtyle, of method and 
perſpicuity, are incredible, towards per- 
ſuaſion; they often ſupply the want of 


reaſon and argument; but, when uſed in 


the ſupport of reaſon and argument, they 
are irrefiſtible. The French attend very 
much to the purity and elegance of their 
ſtyle, even in common converſation; in- 


ſomuch, that it is a character, to ſay of 


a man, qu'il narre bien. Their converſa- 
tions frequently turn upon the delicacies 
of their language, and an Academy is 
employed in fixing it. The Craſca, in 
Italy, has the ſame object; and I have 
met with very few Italians, who did not 
ſpeak their own language corre&ly and 
elegantly. How much more neceſſary i 1s 
it for an Engliſhman to do ſo, who is to 
ſpeak it in a public aſſembly, where the 
laws and liberties of his country are the 
ſubjects of his deliberation? The tongue 
that would perſuade, there, muſt not con- 
tent itſelf with mere articulation. You 
know what pains Demoſthenes took to 


correct his naturally bad elocution; you 
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in ſtorms, to prepare himſelf for the noiſe 
of the tumul:uous aſſemblies he was to 
ſpeak to; and you can now judge of — 
correctneſs and elegancy of his ſtyle. 
thought all theſe things of e ee 
and he thought right; pray do you think | 
ſo too? It is of the utmoſt conſequence 
to you to be of that opinion. If you have 
| theJeaſt defect in your elocution, take the 
utmoſt care and pains to correct it. Do 
not neglect your ſtyle, whatever language 
you ſpeak in, or whoever you ſpeak to, 
were it your footman. Seek always for 
the beſt words and the happieſt expreſ- 
ſions you can find. Do not content your- 
felf with being barely underſtood ; but 
- adorn your thoughts, and dreſs. them as. 
you would dreſs your perſon; which, how- 
ever well proportioned it might 'be, iS 
would be very. improper and indecent to 
exhibit naked, or even worſe dreſſed than 
people of your ſort are. 
I have. ſent you. Lord Bolingbroke 8 
book on the Spirit of Patriotiſm. I deſire 
that you will read it over and over again, 
with particular attention to the ſtyle, and 
to all thoſe beauties of Oratory with which 
it is adorned, Till I. read that book, I 
confeſs 1 did not know all the extent and 
powers of the Engliſh language. Lord 
Bolingbroke has both a tongue and a pen 
to 
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t perſuade; his manner of ſpeaking im 
private converſation, is full as elegant as 
his writings; whatever ſubject he either 
ſpeaks or writes upon, he adorns with 
the moſt ſplendid eloquence; not a ſtudied 
or. laboured elcquence,. but ſuch a flow- 
ing happineſs of diction, which (from 
care perhaps at firſt) is become ſo habi- 
tual to him, that even his moſt familiar 
converſations, if taken down in writing, 
would bear the Preſs, without the leaft 
correction either as to method or ſtyle. 
If his conduct, in the former part of his 
life, had been equal to all his natural and 
acquired talents, he would moſt juſtly 
have merited the epithet of all-accom- 
 pliſhed,. He is himſelf ſenſible of his paſt 
errors: thoſe violent paſſions, which ſe- 
duced him in his youth, have now ſub-- 
ſided. by age; and, take him as he is 
now, the character of all-accompliſhed | is 
1 his due than any man's Jever knew 
my life. 
But he has been a moſt mortifying | 
inſtance of. the violence of human pat- 
ſions, and of the weakneſs of the moſt 
exalted human reaſon, His virtues and 
his vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did 
not blend themſelves. by a gradation of 
tints, but formed a ſhining and ſudden _ 
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e Here the darkeſt, there the moſt 
ſplendid colours, and both rendered more 
ſhining from their proximity. Impetuoſi- 
ty, exceſs, and almoſt extravagancy, cha- 
racteriſed not only his paſſions, but even 
his ſenſes. His youth was diſtinguiſhed 
by all the tumult and ſtorm of plea! ures, 
ia which he moſt licentiouſly triumphed, 
diſdaining all decorum. His fine imagi- 
nation has often been heated and exhault- 
ed with his body, in celebrating and deify- 
ng the proſtitute of the night; and his 
convivial joys were puſhed to all the ex- 
travagancy of frantic Bacchanals. Thoſe 
paſſions were interrupted but by a ſtronger, 
Ambition. The former impaired both his 
conſtitution and his character, but the 
latter deſtroyed both his fortune and his 
* 

« He has noble and odo ſenti- 
ments, rather than fixed reflected prin- 
ciples of good- nature and friendſhip; but 
they are more violent than laſting, and 
ſuddenly and often varied to their oppo- 
ſite extremes, with regard even to the 
ſame perſons. He receives the common 
attentions of civility as obligations, which 
he returns with intereſt; and reſents with 

aſſion the little inadvertencies of human 
nature, which he repays wich intereſt too. 


Even a difference of opinion upon a Phi- 
| "PEN 


. 
loſophical ſubject, would provoke, and 
prove him no pern Philoſopher at 
leaſt. | 
DK Notwithſtanding) the dimpation of 
his youth, and the tumultuous agitation 
of his middle age, he has an infinite fund 
of various and almoſt univerſal know- 
ledge, which, from the cleareſt and 
quickeſt conception, and happieſt: me- 
mory, that ever man was hlefſed with, he 
always carries about him. It is his pocket- 
money, and he never has occaſion to 
draw upon a book for any ſum, He ex- 
cels more particularly in Hiſtory, as his 
hiſtorical works plainly prove. The re- 
lative Political and Commercial intereſts 
of every country in Europe, particularly 
of his own, are better known to him, than 
perhaps to any man in it; but how ſteadi- 
ty he has purſued the Jatter, in his public 
conduct, his enemies, of all F and 
denominations, tell with joy. | 
He engaged young, and diftinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in buſineſs; ard his penetra- 
tion was almoſt intuition. I am old 
enough to have heard him ſpeak in Par- 
lament. And I remember, that, though - 
prejudiced againſt him by party, I felt all 
the force and charms of his eloquence, 
Like Behal, in Milton, „ he made the 
” * worſe appear the better cauſe.” . _ 
he 
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the internal and external advantages and 
talents of an Orator are undoubtedly his. 
Figure, voice, clocution, knowledge ;. 
and, above all, the pureſt and moſt florid 
diction, with the juſteſt metaphors, and- 
happieſt images, had. raiſed him to the 
poſt of Secretary at War, at four-and- 
twenty years old; an age at which others 
are hardly thought fit for the ſmalleſt em- 
ployments. 

« During his long ie in France, he. 
applied himſelf to ſtudy with characteriſ- 
tical ardour; and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed the plan of a great Phi- 
loſophical work. The common bounds 
of human knowledge are too narrow for 
his warm and aſpiring imagination. He 
muſt go, extra fammantia mænia Mundi, 
and explore the unknown and unknow- 
able regions of Metaphy ſics; which open 
an unbounded field for the excurſions of 
an ardent imagination; where endleſs. 
conjectures ſupply the defect of unattain- 
able knowledge, and too often uſurp both, 
its name and its influence. p 

* He has had a very handſome perſon, 
with a moſt. engaging addreſs in his air 


and manners: he has all the dignity and. 


good- breeding which a man of quality 
ſhould or can have, and which ſo few, in 
this country at leaſt, really have. 

ie" 2 1 5 6. He 


lieving in a general Providence, but 


doubting of, though by no means reject- 


ing (as is commonly ſuppoſed). the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. 
« Upon the whole, of this extraordi- 


nary man, what can we ſay, but alas, poor 


human nature!“ 


To this ſtriking and maſterly character, 


in which his Lordſhip diſplays at once his 


judgment and his eloquence, he adds 


the following pathetic exhortation, with 
which I ſhall conclude what I have taken 
the liberty to call the third part of the 
Syſtem of Education. "IS 
eln your deſtination,” ſays he, you 
will have frequent occaſions to ſpeak 
in public; to Princes and States, abroad; 
to the Houſe of Commons, at home; 
judge then, whether Eloquence is neceſ- 
ſary for you or not; not only common 
Eloquence, which is rather free from 
faults, than adorned by beauties; but the 
higheſt, the moſt ſhining degree of Elo- 
quence. For God's ſake, have this ob- 
ject always in your view, and in your 
thoughts. Tune your tongue early to 
perſuaſion; and let no jarring, diſſonant 
accents ever fall from it. Contract an ha- 
bit of ſpeaking well, upon every occaſion, 
and neglect yourſelf in no one, nn, 
an 
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and good- breeding, alone, with an ex- 
ceeding ſmall degree of parts and know- 
ledge, will carry a man a great way; 
with your parts and knowledge, then, 
how far will they not carry you! They 
are the wings upon which you muſt ſoar 
above other people; without them you 


will only crawl with the dull maſs of man- 
kind,” “? 


* 1 
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CHAP. VII. 


The fourth Part of the Syſtem of Education, 
delivered in a Series of Leiters from the 
Earl of Chefterfield ta his Son, with mo- 
ral and critical Obſervations, | 


"THE Earl of Cheſterfield's metho- 
dical inſtructions, and conſequently 
the Syſtem of Education, may be ſaid to 
end with the character of Lord Boling- 
broke; for Mr. Stanhope being now 
eighteen years old, his Lordſhip after- 
wards gives him the appellation of friend, 
and. treats him as ſuch : but, as theſe. 
friendly letters have for ſome time a par- 
ticular relation to the ſyſtem, I ſhall con- 


ſider them as part of it; and certainly not 


the leaſt valuable, as they introduce thoſe 


Ef precepts 
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precepts into liſe and buſineſs, which had 
been formerly delivered as the reſult of 
experience and reflection. | HY 
In the two foregoing chapters, I have 
omitted every thing but the eſſential mat- 
ter, which 1 diſpoſed in ſuch order as 1 
thought would contribute moſt to the 
pleaſure and improvement of the rea- 
der; to have preſerved the dates would 
therefore have produced confuſion and 
perplexity. But in this chapter, for the 
fake of elucidation, I ſhall frequently re- 


tain the dates, and as many other parti- 


culars as are conſiſtent with my plan; 
omitting, however, ſuch letters and cir- 
cumſtances as I judge foreign to it, 

By the date of the following letter, the 
reader will obſerve, that the inſtructions 
contained in the two foregoing chapters 
occupied about two years of his Lord- 
ſhip's life, 3 


Lenden, Des. 3% G 


« THE New. year is the ſeaſon, in 
which cuſtom ſeems more particularly to 
authoriſe civil and harmleſs Lies, under 
the name of compliments. People reci- 
procally profeſs wiſhes, which they ſeldom 
form; and concern, which they _—_— 
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Feel. This is not the caſe between you 
and me, where truth aver no room for 
compliments. 

'« Ds; tibi dent annos, 45 te nam cetera fu- 
mes; was ſaid formerly to one, ** man 


who certainly did not think it. ith the 
variation of one word only, I will. with 
great truth'ſay it to you. I will make the 
firſt part conditional, by changing, in the 
ſecond, the nam into /i. May you live, 
as long as you are fit to live, but no 
longer | or, may you rather die, before 
you ceaſe to be fit to live, than after! 
My true tenderneſs for you, makes me 
think more of the manner, than of the 
length of your life, and forbids me to 
wiſh it prolonged, by a ſingle day, that 
| ſhould bring guilt, reproach, and ſhame 
upon you. I have not malice enough in 
my nature, to wiſh that to my greateſt 
enemy. You are the principal object of 
all my cares, the only object of all my 
hopes: I have now reaſon to believe, that 
you will reward the former, and anſwer 
the latter; in that caſe, may you live 
long, for you muſt live happy; de te nam 
cetera ſumes, Conſcious virtue is the only 
ſolid foundation of all happineſs; for 
riches, power, rank, or whatever, in the 
common acceptation of the word, is ſup- 
poſed. to conſtitute happineſs, will never 

quiet, 


CF 
quiet, much leſs cure, the inward pangs 
of guilt, To that. main wiſh, I will add 
thoſe of the good old nurſe of Horace, 
in his Epiſtle to Tibullus : Sapere, you 
have it in a good degree already. Et fari 
ut poſſit que ſentiat. Have you that? 
More, much more, is meant by it, than 
common ſpeech, or mere articulation, I 
fear that ſtill remains to be wiſhed for, and 
I earneſtly wiſh it you. Gratia and Fama 
will inevitably accompany the above-men-- 
tioned qualifications. The Valetudo is the 
only one that is not in your own power, 
Heaven alone can grant it you, and may 
it do ſo abundantly! As for the mundus 
villus, non deſiciente crumend, do you de- 
ſerve, and I will provide them. 

II is with the greateſt pleaſure that I 
conſider the fair proſpect which you have 
before you. You have ſeen, read, and 
learned more, at your age, than moſt 
young fellows have done at two or three 
and twenty. Your deſtination is a ſhining 
one, and leads to rank, fortune, and di- 
ſtinction. Your education has been cal- 
culated for it; and, to do you juſtice, that 
education has not been thrown away upon 


you. You want but two things, which 


do not want conjuration, but only care, 
to acquire; Eloquence and Manners. 
That is, the graces of ſpeech, and the 

| graces 


10 
graces of behaviour. You may have 
them; they are as much in your power, 
as powdering your hair is: and will you 
let the want of them obſcure (as it cer- 
tainly will do) that ſhining proſpect which. 
preſents itſelf to you? I am ture you will 
nor. They are the ſharp end, the point, 
of the nail that you are driving, which 
muſt make way firſt, for the- larger and 
more ſolid parts to enter. Suppoſing your 
moral character as pure, and your know- 
ledge as ſound, as I really believe them 
both to be, you want nothing for that 
perfection, which I have fo conſtantly 
wiſhed you, and taken ſo much pains to 
give you, but. Eloquence and Politeneſs. 
A man, who is not born with a poerical 
genius, can never be a Poet, or, at beſt, 
an extreme bad one : but every man, who 
can ſpeak at all, can ſpeak elegantly and 
correctly, if he pleaſes, by attending to 
the beſt Authors and Orators; and, in- 


deed, I would adviſe thoſe, wht do not 


ſpeak elegantly, not to ſpeak at all; for, 
Jam ſure, they will get more by their 
ſilence than by their ſpeech. As for Po- 
liteneſs, whoever keeps good company, 
and is not polite, muſt have formed a re- 
ſolution, and take ſome pains not to be 
ſo; otherwiſe he would naturally and in- 
ſenſibly take the air, the addreſs, and the 
1 turn 
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turn of- thoſe he converſes with. You 


will, probably, in the courſe of this year, 
ſee as great a variety of good company, in 
the ſeveral Capitals you will be at, as in 
any one year of your life; and conſe- 
quently muſt (I ſhould hope) catch ſome 
of their manners, almoſt whether you will 
or not; but, as J dare ſay that you will 
endeavour to do it, I am convinced you 


will ſucceed, and that I ſhall have the 


pleaſure of finding you, at your return 


here, one of the beſt-bred men in Eu- 


rapes: 

« 1] imagine, that when you receive my 
letters, and come to thoſe parts of them 
which relate to Eloquence and Politeneſs, 
you ſay, or at leaſt think, What, will he 
never have done upon thoſe two ſubjects ? 
Has he not ſaid all he can ſay upon them? 


Why the fame thing over and over a- 


gain ?—[f you do think or ſay fo, it muſt 
proceed from your not yet knowing the 
infinite importance of thoſe two accom 
pliſhments; which I cannot recommend 
to you too often, nor inculcate too ſtrongly. 


But if, on the contrary, you, are con- 


vinced of the utility, or rather the neceſ- 
ſity, of thoſe two accompliſhments, and 
are determined to acquire them, my re- 


peated admonitions are only unneceſſary; 


and 


1 


actly at your uſual time, that you may not 


5 1960) 
and I grudge no trouble, which can poſ- 
ſibly oe of of leaſt uſe to you. * 
« 1 flatter myſelf, that your ſtay at 
Rome will go a great way towards an- 
ſwering all my views: I am ſure it will, 
if you employ your time, and your whole 


time, as you ſhould. Your firſt morning 


hours, I would have you devote to your 
graver ſtudies, with. Mr. Harte; the mid- 
dle part of the day, I would have em- 
ployed in ſeeing Things; and the even- 
ings, in ſeeing People. Lou are not, 1 
hope, of a lazy, inactive turn, in either 
body or mind; and, in that caſe, the day 
is full long enough for every thing; eſpe- 
cially at Rome, where it is not the faſhion, 
as it is here, and at Paris, to imbezzle at 
leaſt half of it at table. But if, by acci- 


dent, two or three hours are ſometimes 


wanting for ſome uſeful purpoſe, borrow 


them from your ſleep. Six, or at moſt 
ſeven hours ſleep is, for a conſtancy, as 


much as you or any body can want: 
more is only lazineſs and dozing; and is, 


I am perſuaded, both unwholeſome and 
ſtupefying. If, by chance, your buſineſs, 


or yaur pleaſures, ſhould keep you up till 
four or five o'clock in the morning, I 
would adviſe, you, however, to riſe ex- 


loſe 
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loſe the precious morning hours; and that 
the want of ſleep may force you to go to 
bed earlier the next night. This is what 
I was adviſed to do, when very young, by 
a very wiſe man; and what, I aſſure you, 
1 always did, in the molt diſſipated part 
of my life. I have very often gone to 
bed 4 ſix in the morning, and roſe, not- 
withſtanding, at eight ; by which means 
| I got many hours in the morning , that 
my companions loſt ; and the want of fleep 
obliged me to keep good hours the next, 
or at leaſt the third night. To this 'me- 
thod I owe the greateſt part of my read- 
ing; for, from twenty to forty, 1 ſhould 
certainly have read very little, if I had 
not been up while my acquaintances were 
in bed. Know the true value of time; 
| ſnatch, ſeize, and enjoy every moment of 
it. No idleneſs, no lazineſs, no procraſ- 
tination: never put off till to-morrow 

what you can do to-day, 
„ Adieu, my dear friend (for ſuch 1 
ſhall call you, and as ſuch I ſhall, for the 
future, live with you.) For I diſclaim 
all titles which imply an authority, that, 
I am perſuaded, you will never oe me 
occaſion to exerciſe,” 

The following letter is upon the deli- 
cacy of moral character, and ade be 
Vor. ä F too 
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London, Jan. 8, O. 8. 1750, 
% Dear Boy, 15 
„ „ I HAVE ſeldom or never written to 
ou upon the ſubject of Religion and 
Moraliy⸗ your own reaſon, I am per- 
ſuaded, has given you true notions. of 
both; they ſpeak beſt for themſelves; 
but, if they wanted aſſiſtance, you have 
Mr. Harte at hand, both for precept and 
example: to your own reaſon, therefore, 
and to Mr. Harte, ſhall I refer you, for 
the Reality of both ; and confine myſelf, 
in this letter, to the decency, the utility, 
and the neceſſity, of ſcrupulouſly preſerv- 
ing the Appearances of both. When I 
ſay. the Appearances of religion, I do not 
mean that you ſhould talk or act like a 
Miſſionary, or an Enthuſiaſt, nor that you 
ſhould take up a controverſial cudgel a- 
inſt whoever attacks the ſe& you are 
of; this would be both uſeleſs, and un- 
becoming your age : but I mean that you 
Thould by no means ſeem to approve, en- 
courage, or applaud, thoſe libertine no- 
tions, which ſtrike at religions equally, 
and which are the poor thread-bare topics 
of half Wits, 21 minute Philoſophers. 
Nen 


n 
Even thoſe who are ſilly enough to laugh 
at their jokes, are ſtill wiſe enough to 
diſtruſt and deteſt their characters: for, 
putting moral virtues at the higheſt, and 
religion at the loweſt, religion muſt ſtill 
be allowed to be a collateral ſecurity, at 
leaſt, to Virtue; and every prudent man 
will ſooner truſt to two ſecurities than to 
one. Whenever, therefore, you happen 


to be in company with thoſe pretended 3 


Efprits forts, or with thoughtleſs liber- 
tines, who laugh at all religion to ſhow 
their wit or diſclaim it, to complete their 
riot; let no word or look of yours inti- 
mate the leaſt approbation; on the con- 
trary, let a ſilent gravity expreſs your 
diſlike : but enter not into the ſubject, 
and decline ſuch unprofitable and inde- 
oent controverſies. Depend upon this 
truth, That every man is the worſe looked 
upon, and the leſs truſted, for being 
thought to have no religion; in ſpite of 
all the pompous and ſpecious epithets he 
may aſſume, of Eſprit fort, Free-thinker, 
or Moral Philoſopher ; and a wiſe Atheiſt 
(if ſuch a thing there is) would, for his 
own intereſt, and character in this wm 

pretend to ſome religion. 
„ Your moral character muſt be not 
only pure, but, like Cæſar's wife, unſuſ- 
rg The leaſt | ous or blemith, upon 
2 it, 


E 
it, is fatal. Nothing degrades and vili- 
fies more, for it excites and unites dete- 
ſtation and contempt. There are, how- 
ever, wretches in the world profligate 
enough to explode all notions of moral 
good and evil; to maintain that they are 
merely local, and depend entirely upon 
the cuſtoms and faſhions of different 
countries: nay, there are till, if poſſible, 
more unaccountable wretches ; I mean, 
thoſe who affect to preach and propagate 
ſuch abſurd and infamous notions, with- 
aut believing them themſelves. Theſe are 
the devil's hypocrites. Avoid, as much 
as poſſible, the company of ſuch people; 
who reflect a degree of diſcredit and in- 
famy upon all who converſe with them. 
But as you may ſometimes, by accident, 
fall into ſuch company, take great care 
that no complaiſance, no good- humour, 
no warmth of feſtal mirth, ever make you 
ſeem even to acquieſce, much leſs to ap- 


7 prove or applaud, ſuch infamous doc- 


trines. On the other hand, do not de- 
bate, nor enter into e argument, 
upon a ſubje& ſo much below it: but 
content yourſelf with telling theſe Apoſtles, 
that you know they are not ſerious ; that 
you have a much better opinion of them 
than they would have you have; and that, 


you are very ſure, they would not prac- 
tie 
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tiſe the doctrine they preach. But put 
your private mark upon them, and ſnun 
them for ever afterwards. | 
« There is nothing ſo delicate as your. 
Moral character, and nothing which it is 
your intereſt ſo much to preſerve pure. 
Should you be ſuſpected of Injuſtice, Ma- 
lignity, Perfidy, Lying, Sc. all the parts 
and knowledge in the world will never 
procure you eſteem, friendſhip, or reſpect. 
A ſtrange concurrence of circumſtances. 
has ſometimes raiſed very bad men to 
high ſtations ; but they have been raiſed 
| like criminals to a pillory, where their per- 
ſons and their crimes, by being more con- 
ſpicuous, are only the more known, the 
more deteſted, and the more pelted and 
inſulted. If, in any caſe whatſoever, af- 
fectation and oftentation are pardonable, 
it is in the caſe of morality ; though, even 
there, I would: not adviſe you to a phari- 
ſaical pomp of virtue. But I will recom- 
mend to you a moſt ſcrupulous tenderneſs 
for your moral character, and the utmoſt 
care not to ſay or do the leaſt thing, that 
may, ever ſo ſlightly, taint it. Show your- 
ſelf, upon all occaſions, the friend, but 
not the bully, of virtue. Colonel Char- 
tres, whom you have certainly heard of, 
(who Was, 1 believe, the moſt. notorious 
W raſcal in the world, and who had, 
Fy | oF" 
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by all forts of crimes, amaſſed immenſe 
wealth) was fo ſenſible of the diſadvantage 
of a bad character, that I heard him once 
ſay, in his impudent, profligate manner, 
that, though he would not give one far- 
thing for Virtue, he would give ten thou- 
ſand pounds for a character; becauſe he 
ſhould get a hundred thouſand pounds by 

it: whereas he was fo blaſted, that he had 
no longer an opportunity of cheating peo- 
ple. Is it poſſible then that an honeſt man 
can neglect, What a wiſe rogue would pur- 
chaſe ſo dear? 5 

here is one of the vices above · men- 
tioned, into which people of good educa- 
tion, and, in the mgin, of good princi- 
ples, ſometimes fall, from miſtaken no- 
tions of ſkill, dexterity, and ſelf-defence ; 
I mean Lyiog :- though it is infeparably 
attended with more infamy and loſs than 
any other. The prudence and neceſſity 
of often concealing the truth, inſenſibly 
ſeduces people to violate it. It is the 
only art of mean capacities, and the only 
refuge of mean ſpirits. Whereas con- 
cealing the truth, upon proper occaſions, 
is as prudent and as innocent, as telling a 
he, upon any occaſion, is infamous and 
fooliſh. 1 will ſtate you a caſe in your 
own department. Suppoſe you are em- 

prayed: at a foreign Court, and that the 
5 Miniſ- 
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Miniſter of that Court is abſurd or im- 
pertinent enough to aſk you what your 
inſtructions are; will you tell him a. lie; 
which, as ſoon as found out, and found 
out it certainly will be, muſt deſtroy your 
credit, blaſt your character, and render 
you uſeleſs there? No. Will you tell 
him the truth then, and betray your truſt? 
As certainly, No. But you will anſwer, 
with firmneſs, That you are ſurpriſed at 
ſuch a queſtion; that you are perſuaded 
he does not expect an anſwer to it; but 
that, at all events, he certainly will not 
have one. Such an anſwer will give him 
confidence in you; he will conceive an 
opinion of your veracity, of which opi- 
nion you may afterwards make very honeſt 
and fair advantages. But if, in negocia- 
tions, you are looked upon as a har, and 
a trickſter, no confidence will be placed 
in you, nothing will be communicated to: 
you, and you will be in the ſituation of a 
man who has been burnt in the cheek; 
and who, from that mark, cannot after- 
wards get an honeſt livelihood if he wauld, 
but muſt continue a thief. 
„Lord Bacon, very juſtly, mae a 
diſtinction between Simulation and Diffi-- 
mulation ; and allows the latter rather 
than the former: but ſtill obſerves, that 
hey, 4 are the weaker ſort of Politicians, - 
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who have recourſe to cither. A man who 
has ſtrength of mind, and ſtrength. of 
parts, wants neither of them. Certainly 
(fays he) the ableſt men that ever were, have 
all had an openneſs and frankneſs of dealing. 
and a name cf certainty. and veracity; but 
then, they were like borſes well managed; 
For they could tell, paſſing well, when lo flop, 
or turn: and ati fuch times, when they 
thought the caſe indeed required ſome difſmu- 
tation, if then they uſed it, it came to paſs, 
that the former opinion ſpread abroad, of 
their good faith and clearneſs of dealirg, 

mad 3 almoſt inviſible. There are 
people who: indulge themſelves in a ſort 

of lying, which they reckon innocent, and 
which in one ſenſe is fo; for it hurts no 
body but themſelves. This ſort of lying 
is the ſpurious offspring of vanity, be- 
gotten upon folly: theſe people deal in 
the marvellous; they have ſeen ſome 
things that never exiſted, they have ſeen 
other things which they never really ſaw, 
though they did exiſt; only becauſe they 
were thought worth ſeeing. Has any 
thing remarkable been ſaid or done in 
any place, or in any company; they im- 
mediately preſent and declare themſelves 
eye or ear witneſſes, of it. They have 
done feats themſelves, unattempted, or 
at leaſt * ** others. They 


are 
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ate always the heroes of their own fables 3 
and think that they gain conſideration, or 
at leaſt preſent attention, by it. Where- 
as, in truth, all that they get is ridicule 
and contempt; not without a good degree 
of diſtruſt; for one muſt naturally con- 
clude, that he who will tell any lie from 
idle vanity, will not ſcruple telling a 
greater for intereft, Had I really Hon 
any thing fo very extraordinary as to be 
almoſt incredible, I would keep it to my- 


ſelf, rather than, by telling it, give any. 


one body room to doubt for one minute 
of my veracity. It is moſt certain, that 
the reputation of chaſtity is not ſo neceſ- 
ſary for a woman, as that of veracity is for 
a man: und with reaſon; for it is poſſible 
for a woman to be virtuous, though nor 
ſtrictly chaſte: but it is not poſſible for a 
man to be virtuous without ſtrict veracity. 
The ſlips of the poor women are ſome- 
times mere bodily frailties; but a lie in a 
man is a vice of the mind and of the 
heart, For God's ſake, be ſcrupulouſly 
| jealous of the purity of your moral cha- 
racter, keep it immaculate, unblemiſhed, 
unſullied ; and it will be unſuſpected. De- 
famation and calumny never attack, where 
there is no weak place; they magnify, 
but they do e ee 
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The next letter which 1 ſhall. give is a 
gallant one, on the ſubject of gallantry, and 
contains ſome elegant verſes by his Lord 
ſhip, on the means of pleaſing the Jadiey. : 
Ic is dated the twenty-fifth:of; January. 
How go your pleaſures at Rome I 
Are you in faſhion there; that is, da 
you live with the people who are? The 
only way of being ſo yourſelf, in time. 
Are you domeſtic enough in any conſider- 
able houſe to be called le petit Stanhope ?- 
Has any woman of faſhion and + good- 
breeding taken the trouble of abuſing and 
laughing at you amicably to your face? 
Have you found a good decrotieuſe ? For 
thoſe are the ſteps by which you muſt 
riſe to politeneſs, I do not preſume to 
aſk if you have any attachment, becauſe 
I believe you will not make me your Con- 
dent; but this I will ſay eventually, that 
if you have one, il faut bien paier d'atten- 
tions et de petits ſoins, if you would have 
your ſacrifice propitiouſly received. Wo- 
men are not ſo much taken by beauty as. 
men ate, but prefer thoſe men who n 
them the moſt attention. 2 


Would you engage the lovely fair? 
With gentleſt manners treat her; 
Wich tender looks and graceful air, 
In ſofteſt accents greet her. 
> 4 Verſe 
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Verſe were but vain, the Muſes fail, 

Without the Graces' aid; 

The God of verſe could not prevail 
To ſtop the flying maid, 


Attention by attentions gain, 
And merit care by cares; 

So ſhall the nymph reward your pain, 
And Venus crown your prayers. 


A man's addreſs and manner, weighs 
much more with them than his beauty; 
and, without them, the Abbati and the 
Monſignori will get the better of you. This: 
addreſs and manner: ſhould be exceeding- 
ly reſpectful, but at the ſame time eaſy, 


and unembarraſſed. Your chit-chat or 


entregent with them, neither can, nor 
ought to be very ſolid; but you ſhould 
take care to turn and dreſs up your trifles 
prettily, and make them every now and 
then convey inditectly ſome little piece of 
flattery. A fan, a ribband, or a head- 
dreſs, are great materials for gallant diſ- 
ſertations, to one who has got tle ton liger 
et aimable de la bonne compagnie. At all 
events, a man had better talk too much 
to women, than too little; they take 
ilence. for dullneſs, unleſs where they: 
think ug: the 2 my have Mer 
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occaſions it; and in that caſe they adopt 
the notion, that 


% 


Silence in love betrays more woe, 
Than words, though ne'er ſo witty; 
The beggar that is dumb, we know, 
Deſerves a double pity.“ g 
The following letter contains an appro- 
bation of Mr. Stahhope's conduct, exhor- 
tations how to proceed when Mr. Harte 
leaves him, and his Lordſhipis fenfiments. 
on the gallantry of high life; which are, 
3 leaſt, ſufficiently 9 But as 
he afterwards explains himſelf more fully 
on that ſubject. I ſhall delay my animad- 
verſions till 1 think they are more Sond | 
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vi Young as you are, I hope you are 
15 haſte to live; by living, I mean liv- 
ing with luſtre and honour to yourſelf, 
with utility to ſociety; doing, what may 
deeſcrve to be written,” or writing what 
| may deſerve to be read: I ſhould wiſh- 
11 ml Thoſe who conſider life in that 

ght, will not idly laviſh one moment. 

| The preſent moments are the only ones: 
1 we are ſure of, and as ſuch the moſt valu- 
2M * but yours are doubly ſo, at your 
age; 


W.. 
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age; for the credit, the dignity, the com- 
fort, and the pleaſure of all- your furure 
moments, depend ove the uſe yew —_— 
of your prefent ones. 
I am extremely ſatified: ith your 
preſent manner of employing your time; 
but will you always employ it as well? I 
am far from meaning always in the ſame 
way; but I mean as well in proportion, 
in the variation of age and circumſtances. 
You now ftudy five hours every morn- 
ing; I neither ſuppoſe that you will, nor 
deſire that you ſhould, do fo for the reſt of 
your life. Both buſineſs and pleaſure 
will juſtly and equally break in upon thoſe 
hours. But then, will you always em- 
ploy the leiſure, they leave you, in uſe- 
ful ſtudies ? If you have but an hour, wilb 
you improve that hour, inſtead of ' idling; 
it away? While you have ſuch a friend 
and monitor with you as Mr. Harte, Tam 
ſure you will. But, ſuppoſe that buſineſs 


and ſituations ſhould, in ſix or ſeven 


months, call Mr. Harte away from you; 
tell me truly, what may I expect and de- 
pend upon from you, when left to your- 
ſelf ? May I be ſure that you will employ 
ſome part of every day, in adding ſome- 
thing to that ſtock of knowledge which he 


wilt have left 1 2 ? Way | * a — 
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eighteen. The. pleaſures © 


wy wo 


will allot one-hour in the week to the 


care of your own affairs, to keep them in. 


that A and method which every pru- 
dent man does? But, above all, may I 


be convinced that your pleaſores, what- 
ever they may be, will be confined with- 


in the circle of good company, and people 


of faſhion ? Thoſe pleaſures I recommend 
to you; I will promote them, I will pay 
for them: but I will neither pay for, nor 
ſuffer, the unbe coming, diſgraceful, and 


degrading pleaſures (they cannot de call- 


ed Pleaſures) of low and profligate com- 


pany. I confeſs, the . pleaſures of high 


life are not always ſtrictly philoſophical ; 
and, I believe, a Stoic would blame my. 
indulgence : : but 1 am yet no Stoic, 
though turned of five-and- fifty; and I am: 
apt "4 think that you are 1 7 leſs ſo, at 
the table, 
among people of the firſt faſhion, may, 
indeed, ſometimes, by accident, run in- 


to exceſſes; but they will never ſink into 


a continued courſe of gluttony . and 
drunkenneſs. . The gallantry of high life, 


though not ſtrictly juſtifiable, carries, # 


2 no external marks of infamy about 
Neither the heart nor the conſtitu- 


5 tion is corrupted by it; neither noſe nor 
character loſt by it: manners, poſſibly, 
improved. Play, in 1 good a, is 
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0 play, and not gaming; not deeps. 
and, conſequently, not dangerous, nor 
diſnonourable. It is only _ interacts of 
other amuſements. Te 

% This, I am ſure, is not alking ie 
an old man, though it is talking to you. 
like an old friend: theſe are not hard con- 
ditions to aſk of you. I am certain you 
have ſenſe enough to know how reaſon- 
able they are on my part, how advan- 
tageous they are on yours; but have you 
reſolution enough to perform them? Can 
you withſtand the examples, and the i in- 
vitations, of the profligate, and their in- 
famous miſſionaries? For I have known 3 
many a young fellow ſeduced by a mau- 
wvaiſe bonte, that made him aſhamed to re- 
fuſe. Theſe are reſolutions Which you. 
muſt form, and ſteadily execute, for vour- 
ſelf, whenever you loſe the friendly care 
and aſſiſtance of your Mentor. In the 
mean time, make a greedy uſe of him "4 
exhauſt him, if you can, of all his Know- 
ledge ; and get the Prophet's mantle. 
from him, be ore he ; is taken ATE; him- | 
el „ . 

As Mr. Stanhope was ſoon to be at 
Paris, his friendly and affectionate father 
gives him ſuch inſtructions as he judged 
neceſſary for his conduct in that place: 
00. as the lame inſtruRions are, in ſome 

Ls Urgree, 
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degree, neceſſary for every Jobe gent 
man who viſits Paris, they cannot ſurely 
be improper in a book intended to form 
the Max of the Wok rp; particularly as 
they tend to elucidate his Lordfhip's life, 
by the anecdotes with which they are 
ite. and diſcover his ſentiments on a 


en of ſubjects. oo 
ee e n Api 26 © ©. s: oY Of 
* My dear Friend, 

« AS your journey to Pap a places 
and as that period will, one ay or, an- 
other, be of infinite conſequence to you, 
my letters will henceforwards be Princi- 
pally calculated for that meridian. You 
will be left there to your owt diſcretion,” 
inſtead of Mr. Harte's ; and you will allow 
me, I am ſure, to diſtruſt a little the diſ- 
cretion of eighteen. You will find in the 
Academy a number of young fellows 
much leſs diſcreet than yourſelf; theſe wilt 
all be your acquaintances ; but look about 
you firſt and inquire into their reſpective 
characters, before you form any connec- 
tions among them; and, cæteris paribis, 
ſingle out thoſe of the moſt conſiderable 
192 and family. Show them a diſtin- 
gviſhing attention, by which means you 
will get into their reſpective houfes, and 
keep, the beſt company. All thoſe F rench 
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young fellows are exceſſively ttourdis, be 
upon your guard againſt ſcrapes and quar- 
rels; have no corporal pleaſantries with 
them, no jeux de main, no coups de cham- 
britre, which frequently bring on quar- 
rels. Be as lively as they, if you pleaſe, 
but at the ſame time be a little wiſer than 
they. As to letters, you will find moſt 
of them ignorant; do not reproach them 
with that ignorance, nor make them feel 
your ſuperiority. It is not their faults, 
they are all bred up for the army; but, 
on the other hand, do not allow their 
ignorance and idleneſs to break in upon 
thoſe morning hours which you may be 
able to allot to your ſerious ſtudies. No 
breakfaſting with them, which conſumes a 
great deal of time; but tell them (not 
magiſterially and ſententiouſly) that you 
will read two or three hours in the morn- 
ing, and that for the reſt of the day you 
are very much at their ſervice. Though, 
by the way, I hope you will keep wiſer 
company in the evenings. 3 
I muſt inſiſt upon your never going 
to what is called the Engliſh coffee-houſe 
at Paris, which is the reſort of all the 
ſcrub Engliſh, and alſo of the' fugitive 
and attainted Scotch and Iriſh : party- 
quarrels, and druken ſquabbles are very 
frequent there; and I do not know a 
more 
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more degrading place in all Paris. Cot. 


fee- houſes and taverns are by no means 


creditable at Paris. Be cautiouſly upon 
your guard againſt the infinite number of 
fine: dreſſed and fine- ſpoken chevaliers 


A induſtrie and aventuriers, which ſwarm 


at Paris; and keep every body civilly at 
arms length, whoſe real character or rank 
you are not previouſly informed of. Mon- 
fieur ie Comte, or Monſieur le Chevalier 


in a handſome laced coat, e /res bien mis, 
accoſts you at the play, or ſome other 


public place; he conceives at firſt ſight 
an infinite regard for you, he ſees that 
you are a "YET, of the firſt diſtinction, 


he offers you his ſervices, and wiſhes no- 
thing more e in bl than to contribute as 
far as may be in h 


little power to pro- 
cure you les agremens de Paris. He is ac- 
quainted with ſome ladies of condition, 
qui preferent une petite ſociete agreable, et 


des petits ſoupers aimables d' honnttes gens, au 


tumulte et d ia diſſipation de Paris; and he 


will with the greateſt pleaſure imaginable 


have the hongur of introducing you to 


theſe ladies of quality. Well, if you 


were to accept of this kind offer, and go 


with him, you would find 'au troifieme a 


handſome, painted, and p- d ſtrumpet, 


in a tarniſhed ſilver or gold ſecond-hand 


* playing a ſnam party at cards for 
livres, 


( 1s 7 
livres, with three or four ſharpers well 
dreſſed enough, and dignified by the 
titles of Marquis, Comte, and Chevalier. 
The lady receives you in the moſt polite 
and gracious manner, and with all thoſe 
compliments de routine which every French 
woman has equally, Though ſhe loves 
retirement and ſhuns le grand monde, yet 
ſhe confeſſes herſelf obliged to the Mar- 
quis for having procured her ſo ineſtim- 
able, ſo accompliſhed an acquaintance as 
- yourſelf; but her concern is how to 
amuſe you, for ſhe never ſuffers play at 
her houſe for above a livre; if you can 
amuſe yourſelf with that low play till ſup - 
per, a la bonne heure.. Accordingly. you 
ſit down. to that little play, at which the 
good company takes care that you ſhall 
win fifteen or ſixteen livres, which gives 
them an opportunity of celebrating both 
Jour good luck, and your good play. 
Supper comes up, and a good one it is, 
upon the ſtrength of your being to pay 
for it. La Marguiſe en fait les. honneurs 
au mieux, talks ſentiments, mæurs, et ma- 
rale; interlarded with enjouẽ ment, and ac- 
companied with ſome ane ogles, which 
bid you not deſpair in time. After ſupper 
pharaon, lanſquenet, or quinze happen acci- 
dentally to be mentioned: the Chevalier 
propoſes playing at one of them for half an 
hour; 
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hour; the Marquiſe exclaims — it, 
and vows ſhe will not ſuffer it, but is at 


n 16 


laſt prevailed upon by being aſſured gue 
ce ne ſera que pour des riens.” Then the 
wiſhed-for moment is come, the opera- 
tion begins; you are cheated, at beſt, of 
all che money in your pocket, and if you 

ſtay late, very probably. robbed of your 
watch and ſnuff- box, poſſibly murdered 


for greater ſecurity. 


This, I can aſſure you, is not an exe 
aggerated, but a literal deſcription of 


what happens every day to ſome raw and 


inexperienced ſtranger at Paris. Remem- 
ber to receive all theſe civil gentlemen, 
= take ſuch a fancy to you ar firſt ſight, 

very coldly, and take care always to be 
previouſly engaged, whatever party they 
propoſe to you. 'You may happen ſome- | 


times in very great and good companies 


to meet with ſome dexterous gentlemen, 
who may be very deſirous, and alſo very 
fure, to win your money, if they can but 
engage you to play with them. There- 
fore lay it down as an invariable rule never 


to play with men, but only with women 


of faſnion, at low play, or with women 


and men mixed. But at the ſame time 
Whenever you are aſked to play deeper 
than you would, do not refuſe it gravely 
and ſententiouſly, alledging the folly of 


| fiaking 
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ſtak ing what would be very inconvenient 
to one to loſe, againſt what one does not 
want to win; but parry thoſe invitations 
ludicrouſly, et en badinant. Say, that if 
you were ſure to loſe you might poſſibly 
play, but that as you may as well win, 
you dread Pembaras des richeſſes ever ſince 
you have ſeen what an incumbrance the 
were to poor Harlequin, and that there- 
fore you are determined never io venture 
the- winning above two I. ouis a day. This 
ſort of light trifling way of declining invi- 
tations to vice and folly, is more becom- 
ing your age, and at the ſame time more 
effectual, than grave philoſophical -refu- 
ſals. A young fellow who ſeems to have 
no will of his own, and who does eveiy 
thing that is aſked of him, is called a 
good -natured, but at the ſame time is 
thought a very ſilly yqung fellow. Act 
wiſely, upon ſolid principles, and from 
true motives, but keep them to yourſelf, 
and never talk ſententiouſly.” 

A great many letters follow upon the 
ſame ſubject, and much to the ſame pur- 
pole, all which I ſhall omit, and proceed 
to one more general, and not leſs neceſ- 
ſary for a young gentleman going to Paris. 
It is dated the leventecnth of May. The 
oben is vanity. | 

6 Be 
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* Be extremely on your guard,“ ſays 
his Lordſhip, “ againſt vanity, the com- 


mon failing of inexperienced youth; but 
particularly againſt that kind of vanity 


that dubs a man a coxcomb: a character 


which, once acquired, is more indelible 


than that of the prieſthood. It is not to be 


imagined by how many different ways va- 


nity defeats its own purpoſes. One man 


decides peremptorily upon every ſubject, 


betrays his ignorance upon many, and 
ſnews a diſguſting preſumption upon the 
the reſt : another deſires to appear ſuc- 
ceſsful among the women; he hints at the 


_ encouragement he has received from thoſe 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank and beauty, 


and intimates a particular connection with 
ſome one; if it is true, it is ungenerous ; 


if falſe, it is infamous: but in either caſe | 
he deſtroys the reputation he wants to get. 


Some flatrer their vanity, by little extra- 
neous objects, which have not the leaſt 
relation to themſelves ; ſuch as being de- 


ſcended from, related to, or acquainted 
with people of diſtinguiſhed merit, and 


eminent characters. They talk perpetu- 
ally of their grandfather ſuch-a- one, their 
uncle ſuch- a- one, and their intimate friend, 
Mr. ſuch-a-one, whom, poſſibly, they 


are | hardly acquainted with. But admit- - 


ting 


1 
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ting it all to be as they would have it, 
what then? Have they the more merit 
for thoſe accidents? Certainly not. On 
the contrary, their taking vp adventitious, | 
proves their want of intrinſic merit; a 
rich man never borrows. Take this role 
for granted, as a never-failing one; that 
you mult never ſeem to affect the charac- 
ter in which you have a mind to ſhine. 
Modeſty is the only ſure bait, when you 
angle for praiſe. The affectation of cou- 
rage will make even a brave man paſs on- 
ly for a bully; as the affectation of wit 
will make a man of parts paſs for a cox- 
comb. By this modeſty, I do not mean 
timidity, and aukward baſhfulneſs. On 
the contrary, be inwardly firm and ſteady, 
know your own value, whatever it may 
be, and act upon that principle; but take 
great care to let nobody diſcover, that 
you do know your own value. What- 
ever real merit you have, other people 
will diſcover ; and people always magnify 
their own diſcoverics, as they leflen thoſe 
of others. | 

« For God's ſake e all theſe 
things ſeriouſly in your thoughts before 
you launch out alone into the ocean of 
Paris. Recollect the obſervations that 
you have yourſelf made upon mankind, 
compare and connect them with my in- 
ſtruction, 


6 
ſtructions, and then act ſ yſtematically and 
conſequentially from 78 2 

In a letter dated the fifth of June, his 
Lordſhip has the following ſingular paſ- 
ſage, upon which I ſhall make ſame mo- 
ral ſtrictures to prevent its contagious ef- 
fects; which, I am ſorry to ſay, are but 
too much to be dreaded, thouzh it had 
not appeared in this publication. After 
telling his ſon, that his knowledge of the 
French language affords him the means 


of ſpending his time very agreeably at 


at Paris, he proceeds thus: 

* Our young countrymen have gene- 
rally too little French, and too bad ad- 
dreſs, either to preſent themſelves, or be 
well received in the beſt French com- 
panies; and, as a proof of it, there is no 
one inſtance of an Engliſhman? s having 
ever been ſuſpected of a gallantry with a 
French women of condition, though every 
Frenchwoman of condition is more than 
ſuſpected of having a gallantry. But they 
take up with the diſgraceful and danger- 
ous commerce of proſtitutes, actreſſes, 
dancing-women, and that fort of traſh; 
though, if they had common addreſs, bet- 
ter atchievements would be extremely 
_ ealy. Un arrangement, which is in plain 
Engliſh a gallantry, is, at Paris, as neceſ- 


ſary 4 * on 2 a woman of faſhion's eſta- 
bliſhment, 
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bliſhment, as her houſe, table, —— 
Sc. A young fellow muſt therefore be'a 


very awkward one, to be reduced to; or 


of a very ſingular taſte, to prefer drabs 
and danger to a commerce (in the courſe 
of the world not diſgraceful) with a wo- 


man of health, 1 and rank.“ 


Nothing can be more extraordinary 
than this ſentiment from a perſon of his 
Lordſhip's diſcernment, to omit prinei- 
ples; for, whatever may be the practice 
of the French ladies, ſuch a eommeree aa 
is here mentioned ſtrikes at the founda- 
tion of all ſociety, as it neceſſarily diſ- 
ſolves the affection of hufband: and wife, 
and conſequently that of parents to their 
children; or, to ſpeak more Prop te 7 
the children of the marriage. But ſup- 
poling it perfectly innocent, it ſeems a 
dangerous experiment; for, though it 
ſhould be allowed to poliſh more effectually 
than any other method, might it not divert 
the young gentleman from all ſtudy. and 


obſervation ? - Whereas an extempore con- 
nection with a woman of pleaſure, which, 


however, I would by no means be 


thought to recommend, is an affair of a 


much leſs intereſting nature, and ſeldom 

interferes with any eſſential purſuit. What 

follows i is leſs exceptionable. 
Vor. II. WES. He. = No- 
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Nothing ſinks a young man into low 
company, both of women and men,“ 
continues his Lordſhip, © ſo, ſurely as 
timidity, and diffidence of himſelf, If 
he thinks that he ſhall not, he may de- 
pend upon it, he will not pleaſe. But 
with proper endeavours to pleaſe, and a 
degree of perſuaſion that he ſhall, it is 


almoſt certain that he will. How many 


people does one meet with every where, 
who with very moderate parts, and very 
little knowledge, puſh themſelves pretty 
far, ſingly by being ſanguine, enterpriz- 
ing, and perſevering ? They will take no 


- denial from man or woman; difficulties 


do not diſcourage' them ; repulſed twice 
or thrice, they rally, they charge again, 
and nine times in ten prevail at laſt. The 
ſame means will much ſooner, and more 
certainly, attain the ſame ends, with your 
Parts and knowledge. You have a fund, 
to be ſanguine upon, and good forces to 
rally. In buſineſs, (talents ſuppoſed) no- 
thing is more effectual, or ſucceſsful, than 
2 good, though concealed, opinion of 
one's ſelf, a firm reſolution, and an un- 


 .  wearied perſeverance. None but mad- 


men attempt impoſſibilities; and what- 
ever is poſſible, is one way or another to 
be . about. if one method 10 1 
| * #7 44 ary 
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try another, and ſuit your methods to * 
characters you have to do with.” _ - 
Theſe inſtructions, as applied to the 
world in general, cannot be too much 
praiſed; but underſtood of gallantry wih 
married women, they are perfectly infa- 
mous. 

His Lordſhip continues the ſubje& of 
pleaſure, Paris, and the world, in ſeveral 
ſubſequent letters, to which I ſhall affix 
the dates, ſtriking out ſuch paſſages, and 
making ſuch 3 as m_ oy: ne- 
coli TTL 
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« « My dear F riend, | 


60 PLEASURE is now the principal 
remaining part of your education. It 
will ſoften and poliſh your manners; it 
will make you purſue — at laſt overtake 

the graces. Pleaſure is neceſſarily recipro- 
cal; no one feels, who does not at the 
ſame time give it. To be pleaſed, one 
muſt pleaſe. What pleaſes you in others, 
will generally pleaſe them in you. Paris 
is indiſputably the ſeat of the graces; they 
will even court you, if you are not too 
coy. Frequent and obſerve the beſt com- 
panies there, and you will ſoon be natu- 
ralized among them; you will ſoon find 
hom eee attentive they are to the ' 
| Os = correct= 
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eorre&tneſs and elegancy of their language, 
and to the- graces K tkeir enunciation; 
they would even call the underſtanding of 
a man in queſtion, ho ſhould neglect, 
or not know the infinite adyantages ariſ- 
ing from them. NVarrer, reciter, declamer, 
bien ; are ſerious ſtudies among them, and 
well deſerve to be ſo every where. The 
converſations even among the women, 
frequently turn upon the elegancies, and 
mimuteſt delicacies of the F rench lan- 
Be. 

. en a gallant turn pre- 
vails in all their companies to women, 
with whom they neither are, nor pretend 
to be, in love; but ſhould you (as may 
very poſſibly happen) fall realty. in love 
there, with fome woman of \faſhion and 
ſenſe, (for I do not ſuppoſe you capable 
of falling in love with a trumpet) and 
that your rival, without half your parts 
or knowledge, ſhovid get the better of 
you, merely by dint of manners, enfoue- 
ment, badinage, &c. how would you re- 
_ gret not having ſufficiently attended to 
thoſe accompliſhments which you deſpiſed 
as ſuperficial and trifling, but which you 
would then find of real conſequence: in 
the courſe of the world! And men, as 
well as women, are taken by thoſe exter- 
nal graces. Shut up your books then 


now 
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now as à buſineſs, and open them only 
as a pleaſure : but let the great book of _ 
the world be your ferious ſtudy; read it 


over and over, get it by heart, adopt its 
9 and make it your own.“ 


: Loi Auguſt 6, O. 8. 1796. 
2 My dear Friend, | 


« THE moſt general rule that I can 
give you for the world, and which your 
experience will convince you of the truth 
of, is, never to give the tone to the com- 
pany, but to take it from them; and to 
labour more to put them in conceit with 
themſelves, than to make them admire 
you. Thoſe whom you can make like 
themſelves better, will, I promiſe you, 
like you very well 
A fyſtem-monger, - who, without 
knowing any thing of the 3 by ex- 
perience, has formed a ſyſtem of it in his 
duſty cell, lays it down, for example, that 
(from the general nature of mankind) 
flattery is pleaſing. Hie will therefore 
flatter, But how? Why, indiſcriminately. 
And, inſtead. of repairing and heighten - 
ing the piece judiciouſly, with ſoft co- 
lours, and a delicate pencil; with a coarſe 
bruſh, and a great deal of white-waſh, he 
eee eee 
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to adorn. His flattery offends even his 
patron; and is almoſt too groſs for his 
miſtreſs. A man of the world knows the 
force of flattery as well as he does; but 
then he knows how, when, and where to 

give it; he proportions, his doſe to the 

conſtitution of the patient. He flatters 

by application, by inference, by compa- 

riſon, by hint; and ſeldom directly. In 

the courſe of the world there is the ſame 

difference, in every thing, berween ſyſtem 
and practice. 

| long to have you at Paris, which 

is to be your great ſchool; you will be 

/ then in a manner within reach of me.“ 1 


— 
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| London, Nov, I, 148 5 5s. 5 
„ 9 « My 3 Friend, 'Þ 


| % CONVERSATION in n if 
| you have the addreſs and dexterity to 
# turn it upon uſeful ſubjects, will exceed- 
| ingly improve your hiſtorical knowledge 1 
for people there, however claſſically igno- 
| _ - rant they may be, think it a ſhame to be 
ignorant of the hiſtory of their on coun- 
try: they read that, if they read nothing 
elſe, and having often read nothing elſe, 
are proud of having read that, and talk 
3 of it willingly ; even the women are well 
| inftrufted 1 in that fort of Oy ay 
ar 
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far from meaning by this, that you ſhould 
always be talking wiſely, in company, of 
books, hiſtory, and matters of knowledge. 
There are many companies which you 
will, and ought to keep, where ſuch con- 
verſations would be miſplaced and 1ll- 
timed; your own good ſenſe muſt; diſtin- 
guiſh the company, and the time. You 
muſt trifle with triflers ; and be ſerious 
only with the ſerious, but dance to thoſe 
who pipe. Cur in theatrum Cato ſeuere 
veniſti? was juſtly ſaid to an old man: 
how much more ſo would it be to one f 
your age? From the moment that you 

are dreſt, and go out, pocket all your 
knowledge with your watch, and never 
pull it out in company unleſs deſired: 
the producing of the one unaſked, im- 
plies that you are weary of the company; 


and the producing of the other unre= * 


quired, will make the. company weary of 
you. Company 1s a republic too jealous 
of its liberties, to ſuffer a dictator even 
for a quarter of an hour; and yet in that, 
as in all republics, there are ſome few who 
really govern ;, but then, it is by ſeeming - 


to diſclaim, inſtead of attempting to uſlurp. + 


the power: that is the occaſion in which 
manners, dexterity, addreſs, and the un- 
defineable je ne ſcais quoi triumph; if pro- 
perly exerted, their conqueſt is ſure, and 
EL 3 
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the more laſting for not being perceived. 
Remember, that this is not only your firſt 


and greateſt, but ought to be almoſt your 


only object, while you are in France. 
I know that many of your country- 
men are apt to call the freedom and vi- 
vacity of the French, petulancy and ill- 
breeding ; but ſhould you think fo, 1 de- 
fire upon many accounts that you will 
not fay ſo: I admit that it may be ſo, in 
fome inſtances of pelits maitres btourdis, 
and in ſome young people unbroken to 
the world ; but I can affure you, that 
you will find it much otherwiſe with peo- 
ple of a certain rank and age, upon whoſe 
medel you will do very well to form your- 
felf. We call their ſteady aſſurance im- 
pudence ; Why? Only, becauſe what we 
call modeſty is auk ward baſhfulneſs, and 
mauvaiſe bonte. For my part, I ſee no 
impudence, but, on the contrary, infinite 
utility and advantage, in preſenting one's 
felf with the fame coolneſs and unconcern, 
in any, and every company; till one can 
do that, I am very ſure that one can never 
Preſent one's ſelf well. Whatever is done 
under concern and embarraſſment, muſt 
de ill done; and, till a man is abſolutely 
eaſy and unconcerned in every company, 
he will never be thought to have kept 
. good, nor be very welcome in it. A ſteady 
os KAtſlurance, 
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aſſurance, with ſeeming modeſty, is poſ- 
ſibly the moſt uſeful 8 that a 


man can have in every part of life. A 
man would certainly make a very conſi- 


derable fortune and figure in the world, - 


whoſe modeſty and timidity ſhould often, 
as baſhfulneſs always does, put him in the 
deplorable and lamentable ſituation of the 
pious Æneas, when, obſtupuit ſteteruntgut 
comæ; et vox faucibus Le/it. Fortune (as 
well as women) 
born to be controul'd, 

Scoops to the forward and the bold. | 
Aſſurance and intrepidity, under the white 
banner of ſeeming modeſty, clear the way 
for merit, that would otherwiſe be diſ- 
couraged by difficulties in its journey ; 
whereas barefaced impudence is the noiſy 
and bluſtering harbinger of a worthleſs 
and ſenſeleſs uſurper.” 

The following letter is upon dreſs and 
cleanlineſs, and ſtrongly marks bis Lord: 
ſhip's domeſtic character. _ | 

London, Noy. 12, O. 8. 1750. | 
66 My dear Friend, 

When you come to Paris, you mult 
take care to be extremely well dreſt ; that 
is, as the faſhionable people are; this does 
by no means. conſiſt in the finery, but in 
the taſte, fitneſs, and manner of wearing 
your: 3 a fine ſuit ill made, and 
: 2 ks Tht- 
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| Natteroly, or ſtifiy worn, far from adorn- 
ing, only expoſes the 'aukwardneſs of the 
wearer. Get the beſt French taylor to 
make your cloaths, whatever they are, in 
the faſhion, and to fit you: and then wear 
them, button them, or unbutton them, as 
 - - the genteeleſt people you ſee do. Let 
| your man learn of the beſt friſeur to do 
your hair well, for that is a very material 
part of your dreſs. Take care to have 
your ſtockings well gartered up, and your 
ſhoes well buckled ; for nothing gives a 
more llovenly air to a man than ill-dreſſed 
"legs. 

* In your perſon you muſt be accu- 
rately clean; and your teeth, hands, and 
nails, ſhould be fuperlatively ſo: a dirty 
mouth has real ill conſequences to the 
owner, for it infallibly cauſes the decay, 
as well as the intolerable pain of the teeth; 
and it is very offenſive to his — 2 | 

ance, for it will moſt inevitably ſtink. 
mus. therefore, that you waſh your 3 
tie firſt thing you do every morning, with 
a ſoft ſpunge and warm water, for four or 
five minutes; and then waſh your mouth 
five or fx times. Mouton, whom I deſire 
you will ſend for at your arfival in Paris, 
will give you an oplate, and a liquor to 
be uſed ſometimes. Nothing looks more 
ordinary, — 1 liberal, than dirty 
N hands, 
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hands, and ugly, uneven, and ragged | 


nails: I do. not ſuſpe&t you of that ſhock- 
ing, auk ward trick, of biting yours; but 
that is not enough; you muſt keep the 
ends of them ſmooth and clean, not tipped 
with black, as the ordinary people's al- 


ways are. The ends of your nails ſhould 


be imall. ſegments. of circles, which, by 
a very, little care in the cutting, they are 
very eaſily brought to; every time that 
you wipe your hands, rub the ſkin round 


your nails backwards, that it may not 


row up, and ſhorten your nails too much. 


The cleanlineſs of the reſt of your per- 


| ſon, which by the way will conduce greatly 
to your health, I refer from time to time 
to the bagnio. My mentioning theſe par- 
ticulars ariſes (I freely own) from ſome 
ſuſpicions that the hints are not unneceſ- 


ſary; for when you was a ſchool-boy, you 


were ſlovenly and dirty, above your fel- 
lows. I muſt add another caution, which 
is, that upon no account whatever, you 
put your fingers, as too many people are 


apt to do, in your noſe or ears. It is the 


moſt ſhocking, naſty, vulgar rudeneſs, that 
can' be offered to company ; it dilguſts 
one, it turns one's ſtomach; and, for my 
own part, I would much rather know that 
a man's finger were actually in his breech, 

than ſee them in bis noſe, Waſh your 
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ears well every morning, nod blow your 
noſe in your handkerchief when you have 
occaſion ; but by the way, without look- 
ing at it afterwards. 
There ſhould be in the leaſt, as well 
as in the greateſt parts of a gentleman Jes 
manieres nobles. Senſe will teach you * 
obſervation others: attend carefully t 
the manners, the dition, the motions, of | 
people of the firſt faſhion, and form your 

- Own upon them. On the other hand, ob- 
ſerve a little. thoſe of the vulgar, in or- 
der to avoid them: for though the things 
which they ſay or do may de the ſame, 
the manner is always totally different; 

and in that, and nothing elſe, conſiſts the 
characteriſtic of a man of faſhion. The 
loweſt peaſant ſpeaks, moves, dreſſes, 
eats, and drinks, as much as a man of 
the firſt faſhion ; but does them all quite 

_ differently ; ſo that by doing and ſaying 

moſt things | in a manner oppoſite to that 
of the vulgar, you have a great chance of 
doing and ſaying them right. There are 

radations in aukwardneſs and vulga- 

Tiſm, as there are in every thing elſe. Les 

manitres de robe, though not quite right, 
are ſtill better than les  manieres bour- 


1 L.- Fele, and theſe, though bad, are ſtill 


ter than les manieres 4 campagne. But 
the language, the air, the dreſs, and the 
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manners of the court, are the only true 
ſtandard ; des manieres nobles, et d'un bon- 
nete bomme.' Ex pede Herculem is an old 
and true ſaying, and very applicable to 
our preſent ſubject; for a man of parts, 
who has been bred at courts, and uſed to 
keep the beſt company, will diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, and is to be known from the vul- 
gar, by every word, attitude, geſture, and 
even look. I cannot leave theſe ſeeming 
minucies, without repeating to you the ne- 
ceſſity of your carving well; which is an 
article, little as it is, that 1s uſeful twice 
every day of one's life; and the doing it 
ill is very troubleſome to one's ſelf, and 
very Gilagreeadle, often ridiculous to 
others. 

„ Having ſaid all this, I cannot help 
reflecting, what a formal dull fellow, or 
a cloiſtered pedant, would ſay, if they 
were to ſee this letter: they would look 
upon it with the utmoſt contempt, and 
ſay, that ſurely a father might find much 
better topics for advice to a ſon. I would 
admit it, if I had given you, or that you 
were capable of receiving no better; but 
if ſufficient pains have been taken to in- 


form your heart and improve your mind, 


and, as I hope, not without ſucceſs, I 

will tell thoſe. ſolid Gentlemen, that all 
theſe trifling things, as they think them, 

3 . collectively 
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colledtively Gre that pleaſing je ne 7 
quoi, that enſemble, which they are utter 
ſtrangers to both in themſelves and others. 
The word aimable is not known in their 
language, or the thing in their manners. 
, Great uſage of the world, great attention, 
and a great deſire of pleaſing, can alone 
give it; and it is no trifle, It is from 
old people's looking upon theſe things as 
trifles, or not thinking of them at all, 
that ſo many young people are ſo auk- 
ward, and fo ill bred. Their parents, of- 
ten careleſs and unmindful of them, give 
them-only the common run of education, 
as ſchool, univerſity, and then travelling; 
without examining, and very often with- 
out being able to judge, if they did exa- 
mine, what progreſs they make in any 
one of theſe ſages, Then they care- 
leſsly comfort themſelves, and ſay, that 
their ſons will do like other people's ſons; 
and ſo they do, that is commonly very ill. 
They correct none of the childiſh, naſty 
tricks, which they get at ſchool; nor the 
illiberal manners which they contract at 
the univerſity 3 nor the frivolous and ſu- 
perficial pertneſs, which is commonly all 
that they acquire by their travels. As 
they do not tell them of theſe things, no- 
Ty elſe can; ſo they go on in the prac- 
tice of thew, without ever hearing, or 
- know- 


% — 


knowing, that b, are e in 
decent, and ſhocking. For, as I have 
often formerly obſerved to you, nobody 
but a father can take the liberty to re- 
prone a young fellow grown up, for thoſe 
ind of inaccuracies and improprieties of 
behaviour. The moſt intimate friendſhip, 
unaſſiſted by the paternal ſuperiority, will 
not authorize it. I may truly ſay, there- 
fore, that you are happy in having me 
for a ſincere, friendly, and quick-ſighted 
monitor. Nothing will eſcape me ; 1 ſhall 
pry for your defects, in order to correct 
them, as curiouſly as I ſhall ſeek for.your 
perfections, in order to applaud and re- 
ward them; with this difference only, that 
I ſhall publicly mention the latter, and 
never hint at the former, but in a letter 
to, or a zee à ite with you. I will never 
put you out of, countenance before com- 
Pany ; and I hope you will never give me 
reaſon to be out of countenance. for you, 
as any of the above-mentioned defects 
would make me. Prætor non curat de mi- 
nimis, was a maxim in the Roman law; 
for cauſes only of a certain value were 
tried by him; but there were inferior ju- 
riſdict ions, that took cognizance. of the 
ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try you, not only 
28 Pretor in the greateſt, but as Cenſor 
Wi 
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in leſſer, and e magiſtrate | in : 


the leaſt caſes.” 


The next letter Forthy of: notice is in 
French, and contains a ſhort hiſtory of 
the progreſs of taſte in France. A tranſ- 


lation, I ſuppoſe, will ſuffice, as it is 


principally bie on account of its 
matter. 1 3 


Gat London, Dec, * 1750. 
oy « My dear Friend, — 
« AT laſt you are moving A HA 


and of courſe muſt be addreſſed in French ; 


you will likewiſe anſwer me in the fame, 
that I may be able to judge of the degree 
in which you poſſeis the elegancy, the 
delicacy, and the orthography of that 
language, which is, in a manner, become 
the univerſal language of Europe. 1 am 
aſſured that you ipeak it well; bur in 
that well there are better and worſ- : and 
he who in the provinces might be thought 


to ſpeak correctly, would at Paris be con- 


ſidered as an ancient Gaul. In that coun- 
try of faſhion, even language is ſubject to 
the mode, which varies 2 70 as often 
as the cut of their clothes. TE 


* "200" ie affected, the fnical, þ wh . 
cal, or new and faſhionable Jiyle, are at 


1 too much. in * Paris. Know, 
obſerve, 


— 


— . 
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n and occaſionally converſe eit you - 
pleaſe) according to thoſe different fiyles; 
but do not let your taſte be infected by 
them. Wit too is there ſubſervient to 
the mode; and truly, at Paris, one muſt 
have wit in deſpite of Minerva. Every 
; body runs after it; but if it is not willing, 
it never can be overtaken; and, unfor- 
tunately for thoſe who purſve, they ſeize 
upon what they miſtake for wit, and en- 
deavour to pals it for ſuch upon others. 
This is, at beſt, the lot of Ixion, who 
embraced a cloud inſtead of the Goddeſs 
he purſued. From this error proceed fine 
ſentiments,” which were never felt, falle 
and unnatural thoughts, obſcure and far- 
fetched expreſſions, not only unintelligi- 
ble, but which it is even impoſſible to 
decypher or divine; and of all theſe in- 
gredients are compoſed two thirds of the 
new French books which now appear. It 
is the new cookery of Parnaſſus, in which 
the Still is employed inftead of the pot 
and the ſpit, and where quinteſſences and 
extracts chiefly prevail. N. B. 'F he 7 8 
tic ſalt is prohibited. 4 
Tou will now and chon be obliged. 
to eat of this new cookery; but do not 
fuffer your "taſte to be corrupted by it: 
and when you, in your turn, are defirous 
of treating others, * the ey old 
cookery 
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cookery. of the reign of Lewis the Four- 
teenth. There were at that time admir- 
able head cooks, ſuch as Corneille, Boi- 


| lean, Racine, and la Fontaine. What- 


ever they prepared was ſimple, whole- 
ſome, and ſolid. - But metaphor apart; 


do not ſuffer yourſelf to be dazzled by 


falſe brilliancy, by unnatural expreſſions, 
nor by thoſe antitheſes ſo much 1n faſhion: 
as a protection againſt ſuch innovations, 
have recourſe to your own good ſenſe, and 


to the ancient authors. On the other 


hand, do not laugh at thoſe who give into 
ſuch errors; you are as yet too young to 


play the critic, or to ſtand forth a keen 


avenger of the violated rights of good 


ſenſe. Content: yourſelf with not being 
perverted, without attempting to convert 
others; let them quietly enjoy their er- 


rors in taſte, as well as in religion. With- 


in the courſe of the laſt century and an 


half, taſte in France has (as well as that 
kingdom itſelf) undergone many viciſ- 
ſitudes. Under the reign of (I do not 


lay) Lewis the Thirteenth, but of Cardi- 


nal de Richelieu, good taſte firſt began 
to make its way. It was refined under 
that of Lewis the Fourteenth; a great 
king at leaſt, if not a great man. Cor- 


neille was the reſtorer of true taſte, and 
the founder of the French theatre; al- 


though 
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| though rather inclined to the Italian Con- 


ceiti, and the Spaniſh Agudeze. Witneſs 
thoſe epigtams which he makes Chimene 
utter in the greateſt exceſs of grief, + - 

«© Before his time thoſe kind of itine- 


rant authors called Troubadeours, or Na- 


manciers, were a ſpecies of madmen, Who 
attracted the admiration of fools. To- 
wards the end of Cardinal de Richelieu's 
reign, and the beginning of Lewis the 
Fourteenth's, the Temple of Taſte was 


eſtabliſhed at the Hòtel de Rambauillet; but 


that taſte was not yet pure: this Temple 
might more properly have been called - 
Laboratory of Wit, where good ſenſe was 


pur to the torture, in order to extract 


from it the ſubtil eſſence. There it was, 


that Voiture laboured hard, and inceſ- 


ſantly, to produce wit. But at laſt Boileau 
and Moliere fixed the ſtandard of true 
taſte,” ia ſpight of the Scuderys, the Cal- 


prenedes, Sc.: they defeared and put to 


flight Artamenes, Juba, Oroondates, and 
all thoſe heroes of romance who were not- 


withſtanding (each of them) as good as 


a whole army. Thoſe viſionaries then en- 


deavoured to obtain an aſylum in libra- 


ries; this they could not accompliſh, but 
were under a neceſſity of taking ſhelter - 
in the chambers of ſome few ladies. 1 
would have you read one volume of Cleo- 
SAN patra, 


— 


patra, and one of Clelia, it will other- 
wife be impoſſible for you to form any 
idea of the extravagancies they contain: 
but God keep your — ever eee 
to the twelfth. 
During e che nad reign of 
Eewis the Fourteenth; true taſte remained 
in its purity, until it received ſome hurt, 
although undeſignedly, from a very fine 
genius, I mean Fontenelle; who, with 
much genius, and great learning, ſacri- 
| ficed:rather too freely to the graces, whoſe 
moſt favourite child and pupil he was. 
Admired with reaſon, others tried to ĩimi- 
tate him: but unfortunately for us, the 
author of the Paſtorals, of the Hiſtory 
af Oracles, and of the French Theatre, 
found fewer i imitators, than the Chevalier 
d' Her did mimics. - He has fince been 
copied by a thouſand: authors ; but never 
ur eee by Ry 1 N 1 e 
„ 
2 - ob At preſenc; e true ue in 
France ſeems to me not well eſtabliſhed. ; 
It ſubſiſts, indeed, but is torn by factions. 
There is one party of petils maitres, one 
of half · learned women, another of inſipid 
authors, whoſe works are verba et voces et 
pPræterea nthil; and, in ſhort, a numerous 
and very faſhionable party of writers, who, 
in a 9 * e Gale 
alle 


— 
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falſe and ſubtil reaſonings, upon the move» 


ments, and the ſentiments of A OO 
heart, and the mind. 

Do not ſet yourſcif "i mn 
by faſhion, nor by particular ſets of peo» 


ple, with whom you may be connected: 


but try all the different coins, before'you - 


receive any in payment. Let your on 
good ſenſe and reaſon judge the value of 
each; and be perſuaded, that nathing can 
be beautiful unleſs true. Whatever bril> 


: liancy is not the refult of the ſolidity and 
juſtneſs of a thought, is but a falſe — 
The Italian ſay ing with regard to a dots | 


mond, is equally applicable here, Quanto 
pil fodezza,' tanto” pid ſplendore. | | + 
Mr. Stanhope being now at Paris, (as 
the reader would perceive by the forego- 
ing letter) his Lordſhip's letters become 


_ fo frequent, and abound” with ſo man 


particulars that concern his ſon only, that 


I -ſhall omit the dates for ſome time, and P: 


confine myfelf ſolely to ſuch g as 
relate to the general ſyſtem. 


Tour great point at preſent at Paris,” 


ſays he, © ro which all other: conſidera 
tions muſt give way, is to become entirely 


- a man of faſhion ;; to be well bred with- 
out ceremony, eaſy without negligence, 
ſteady and intrepid with modeſty, genteel 
without OY inſinuating without. 


meanneſs, 
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| nes; chearful without bein 
frank without indiſcretion, lecret 
without myſteriouſneſs; to know the pro- 


per time and place for whatever you ſay | 
- or do, and to do it with an air of condi- 


tion: all this is not ſo ſoon nor ſo eaſily 


learned as people imagine, but requires | 
obſervation and time. The world is an 


immenſe folio, which demands a. great 
deal of time and attention to be read and 


underſtood as it ought to be: you have 


not yet read above four or five pages of 


it; and you will have but barely time to 
dip now and 1 K in other leſs important : 


books. 
6 I hope your toms with Marcel [a 


celebrated French dancing maſter] go on 
 Proſperouſly. In thoſe ridiculous, though, 
at the ſame time, really important lec- 


tures, pray attend; and deſire your Pro- 
feſſor allo to attend more particularly to 


the chapter of the arms. It is they that 


decide of a man's being genteel or other- 


wiſe, more than any other part of the 
body. A twiſt, or ſtiffneſs in the wriſt, 


will make any man in Europe look auk- 

ward. The next thing to be attended to, 

is your coming into a room, and 'preſent- 
ing yourſelf to a company. This gives 
the firſt impreſſion; and the firſt impreſ- 


ſion is r a laſting one. Therefore, 
ke pray 


54 % 


noiſy, 
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pray deſire Profeſſor Marcel to ** you 


come in and go out of his room frequent 
ly, and in the ſuppoſition of different 
companies being there; ſuch as miniſters, 
women, mixed companies, c. Thoſe 
who preſent themſelves well, have a cer- 
tain dignity in their air; which, without 
the leaſt ſeeming mixture of pride, at at 
once engages, and is reſpected. 5 
„Pleaſing, and governing women, may, 
in time, be of great ſervice to you. Theß 
often pleaſe and govern others. A propos "vp 
are you in love with Madame de ic ang 
rode ſtill, or has ſome other taken her 


place in your affections? 1 take it for 


granted, that qua te rumgue domat Venus, 
non erubeſcendis adurit ignibus. Un arrange- 


ment hountte fied bien & un galant homme. 


In that caſe I recommend to you the ut- 
moſt diſcretion, and the profoundeſt ſi- 
lence, Bragging of, hinting at, intimat- 
ing, or even affectedly diſclaiming, and 
denying ſuch an arrangement, will equallß 
diſcredit you among men and women. An 
unaffected ſilence upon that ſubject; 18 the | 
only true medium. 

In your commerce with Somme, | 


continues he, © and indeed with men 100 


une certaine douceur is particularly engag- 
ing; it is that which conſtitutes that cha- 
8 which the French talk of ſo much, 


—— 


C i 
and ſo juſtly value; I mean Paimable, 
This donceur is not ſo eaſily deſcribed as 
felt. It is the compound reſult of differ- 
ent things : complaiſance, a flexibility, 
but not a ſervility of manners: an air of 
ſoftneſs in the countenance, geſture, and 
expreſſion; equally, whether you concur, 
or differ, witch the perſon you converſe 
with, Obſerve thoſe carefully, thoſe who 
have that doureur, that charms you and 
- others ; and your own good ſenſe will ſoon 
enable you to diſcover the different in- 
Sredients of which it is compoſed. You 
muſt be more particularly attentive to this 
douceur, whenever you are obliged to re- 
fuſe what is aſked of you, or to ſay what, 
in itſelf, cannot be very agreeable to thoſe 
to whom you ſay it. It is then the ne- 
; ceffary gilding of a diſagreeable pill. 
Duaimable conſiſts in a thouſand of theſe 
little things aggregately. It is the ſuavi· 
ter in modo, which Tihave ſo ofren recom · 
moended to you. | 
i Lou have now,” . his Lordſhip, 
„ got a footing in à great many good 
= houſes at Paris, in which I adviſe you to 
j make yourſelf domeſtic. | This is to be 
. done by a certain eaſineſs of carriage, and 
2 decent familiarity. Not by way of 
1 putting yourſelf upon this frivolous foot- 
ÞB | ing beings * „ ** by = 
| in 
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ing, in ſome degree, the honours of the 
houſe and table, calling yourſelf en Badi- 
nant le galopin dic, faying to the maſter 
or miſtreſs, ceci eſt de mon departement, je 
men charge que je men acquitte q merveille. 

This ſort of badinage has ſomething en- 
gaging and liant in we and begets that de- 
cent familiarity, which it is both agreeable 
and uſeful to eſtabliſh in good houſes, and 
with people of faſhion, Mere formal vi- 
fits, dinners and ſuppers, upon formal in- 
vitations, are not the thing; they add to 
no connection, nor information: but it is 
the eaſy, care leſs, ingreſs and egreſs, at 
all hours, that forms the pleaſing and pro- 
fitable commerce of life.“ 

Theſe obſervations cannot be too much 
attended to; as they are at once juſt, and 
ol general application in the ſcience of 
I 
The earl of Cheſterfield refed his in- 
ſtructions, in a ſomewhat more general 
manner, in ſeveral letters written during 
the ſpring and ſummer of the year one. 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty. one. 

* I think you are t09 much above be- 
ing a vain coxcomb,” ſays he, * over-rats 
ing your own merit, and inſulting others 
with the ſuperabundance of it. On the 
contrary, I am convinced, Mat the con- 
ſciouſneſs of merit makes a man of ſenſe 

Vor, „ Sh: - * 
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more modeſt, though more firm. A man 
who diſplays his own merit is a coxcomb, 
and a man who does not know it is a fool. 
A man of ſenſe knows it, exerts it, avails 
himſelf of it, but never boaſts of it; and 
always ſeems rather to under than over va- 
lue it, though, in truth, he ſets the right 
value upon it. It is a very true maxim 
of la Bruyere's ( an author well worth 
your ſtudying) qu'on ne vaut dans ce monde, 
que ce gue 'on veut valoir. A man who 
5 really diffident, timid, and baſhful, be 
his ne what it will, never can puſh him- | 
ſelf in the world; his deſpondency throws 
| him into inaction ; z and the forward, the 
buſtling, and the petulant, will always 
get the better of him. The manner makes 
the whole difference. What would be 
impudence in one»Manner,. is only a pro- 
per and decent aſſurance in another. A 
man of ſenſe, and of knowledge of the 
world, will aſſert his own rights, and pur- 
ſue his own objects, as ſteadily and intre- 
pidly, as the moſt impudent man living, 
and commonly more ſo; but then he has 
art enough to give an outward air of mo- 
deſty to all he does. This engages and 
prevails, whilſt the very ſame things ſnock 
and fail, from the over-bearing or impu- 
_ dent manner only of doing them, I re- 
peat my maxim, Suaviter i in modo, ſed for- 
| lier 


i. Bb a Son 
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titer'in re. Would you know the cha- 
racters, modes, and manners, of the lat- 


ter end of the laſt age, which are very 


like thoſe of the pteſent, read La Bruyere. 
But would you know man, independently 

of modes, = La Rochefoucault, who, 
I * afraid, paints him very exactly. 


% When you go to the play,” conti- 
nues his Lordſhip, which I hope you 
do often, for it is a very inſtructive a- 


muſement, you mult certainly have ob- 
| ſerved the very different effects which the 


ſeveral parts have upon you, according as 


they are well or ill acted. The very beſt 


tragedy of Corneille's, if well ſpoken and 
acted, intereſts, engages, agitates, and af- 
fe&s your paſſions. Love, terror, and 
pity, alternately poſſeſs you, But if ill 


ſpoken and acted, it would only excite 


your indignation or your laughter. Why? 
Ic is till Corneille's; it is the ſame ſenſe, 
the ſame matter, whether well or ill acted. 


It is then merely the manner of ſpeaking 
and acting that makes this great differ- 


ence in the effects. Apply this to your- 
ſelf, and conclude from it, that if you 
would either pleaſe 1 in a private company, 


or petſuade in a public aſſembly; > air, 


looks, geſtures, graces, enunciation, pro- 


per accents, juſt emphaſis, and tuneful 
AIG ara full as neceſſary as the mat- 


2 , ter 
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( | 
ter itſelf, Let aukward, ungraceful, in- 
elegant, and dull fellows, ſay what they 
will in behalf of their ſolid matter, and 
ſtrong reaſonings; and let them deſpiſe 
all thoſe graces and ornaments, which en- 
gages the ſenſes and captivate the heart; 


they will find (though they will poſſibly 


wonder why) that their rough unpolifhed 
matter, and their unadorned, coarſe, but 


ſtrong arguments, will neither pleaſe nor 


perſuade; but, on the contrary, will tire 
out attention, and excite diſguſt. We are 
ſo made, we love to be pleaſed, better 
than to be informed; information is, in a 
certain degree, mortifying, as it implies 
our previous ignorance; ; it muſt be ſweet. 
ened to be palat abe 

To bring this directiy to you; know 
that no man can make a figure in this 
country, but by parliament. Tour fate 


depends upon your ſucceſs there as a 


ipeaker ; and, take my word for it, that 
ſucceſs turns n uch mote upon Manner 
than Matter. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Mur- 
ray, the ſolicitor-general, now lord Mans- 


field] are, beyond compariſon, the beſt 


ſpeakers; why? Only becauſe they are 


the beſt orators. I hey alone can inflame 


or quiet the houſe; they alone are ſo at- 
tended to, in that n e and noiſy al- 


ſembly, that you might hear a pin fall 


while 
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while either of them is ſpeaking. 18 it 


that their matter is better, or their argu- 
ments ſtronger, than other peoples? Does 
the houſe expect extraordinary informa- 
tions from them? Not in the leaſt; but 
the houſe expects pleaſure from them, and 


therefore attends; finds it, and therefore | 
_ approves. Mr. Pitt, particularly, has very 


litile parliamentary knowledge ;. his mat- 
ter is generally flimſy, and his arguments 
often weak: but his eloquence is ſuperior, 
bis action graceful, his enunciation juſt 
and harmonious; his periods are well 
turned, and every word he makes uſe of 
is the very beſt, and the moſt expreſſive, 


that can be uſed in that place. This, and 


not his matter, made him pay-maſter, in 
ſpite of both King and Miniſters. From 
this, draw the . concluſion. The 
ſame thing holds full as true in converſa - 
tion; where even trifles, elegantly ex- 


preſſed, well looked, and- accompanied 


with graceful action, will ever pleaſe, be- 


yond all the home-fpun, unadorned ſenſe 


in the world. Reflect, on one ſide, how 
you feel within yourſelf, while you are 
forced to ſuffer the tedious, muddy, and 
ill turned narration of ſome 9 fel · 
low, even though the fact may be inte- 
reſting” 3 and on the other hand, with 
what pleaſure you attend. to. the relation. 
H 3 
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ſubjects. The ſame things, 196, cold 
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of a much leſs intereſting matter, when 


elegantly expreſſed, genteely turned, and 


gracefully delivered. By attending care- 
fully to all theſe agrmens in your daily 


_ converſation, they will become habitual 


to you, before you come into parliament ; 
and you will have nothing then to do, but 


to raiſe them a little when you come there. 
FT would wiſh you to be ſo attentive to 


this object, that J would not have you 
ſpeak to your footman, but in the very 
beſt words that the ſubject admits of, be 
the language which it will. Think of your 


words, and of their arrangement, before 
you ſpeak; chuſe the moſt elegant, and 
place them in the beſt order. Conſult your 


own ear, to avoid cacophony; and what 


is very near as bad, monetony. Think 


alſo of your geſture and looks, when you 
are ſpeaking even upon the. moſt trifling 


preſſed, looked, and delivered, ceaſe to 


be the ſame things.” 


Every one muſt feel the force of his 
remark ; which is admirably ſupported and 


illuſtrated by the following epiſtolary ſer- 


mon, recommended by all the graces of 


_ eloquence, and all the ay of me- 


tho 
441 mentioned to you, ſome time ago, 


ſays his Lordſhip, * a ſentence, which J 
would 7 
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would moſt earneſtly wiſh you always to 
retain in your thoughts, and obſerve in 
your conduct. It is ſuaviter in modo, for- 
liter in re. I do not know any one rule 
ſo unexceptionably uſeful and neceſſary in 
every part of life. I ſhall therefore take 
it for my text to day [this letter has no 
date]; and, as old men love preaching, 
and I have ſome right to preach to you, 1 
here preſent you with my ſermon upon 
theſe words. To proceed then regularly 
and pulpitically ; I will firſt ſhow you, my 
beloved, the neceſſary connection of the 
two members of my text, ſuaviter in modo; 
fortiter in re. In the next place, I ſhall 
ſet forth the advantages and utility reſult- 
ing from a ſtrict obſervance of the precept 
contains in my text; and conclude with 
an application of the whole. The ſuavi- 

| ter in modo alone would degenerate and 


fink into a mean, timid complaiſance, and - 


aſſiveneſs, if not ſupported and dignified 

y the fartiter i in re; which would alfo run 
into impetuoſity and brutality, if not tem- 
pered and ſoftened, by the ſuaviter. in 
modo : however, they are ſeldom united. 
The warm, choleric man, with ſtrong ani- 
mal ſpirits, deſpiſes the ſuaviter in modo, 
and thinks to carry all before him by the 
fortiter in re. He may, poſſibly, by great 
accident, now and then ſucceed, when he 
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has only. weak and timid people to teal 


with; but his general fate will be, to 


ſhock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the 


other hand, the cunning, crafty man, 
thinks to gain all his ends by the ſuaviter 
in modo only: he becomes all things to all 
men ; he ſeems to have no opinion of his 
own, and ſervilely adopts the preſent opi- 
nion of the preſent perſon ; he inſinuates 
himſelf only into the eſteem of. fools, but 
is ſoon detected, and furely deſpiſed by 


- every body elſe. The wiſe man (who dif- 


fers as much from the cunning, as from 
the choleric man) alone joins the ſuaviler 
in modo with the fortiter in re. Now to 
the advantages ariſing from the ſtriẽt ob- 
ſervance of this precepft. 

Af you are in authority, and have a 

rigfeto command, your commands deli- 
4 —. uaviter in modo will be willingly, 
chearfully, and conſequently well obey- 
ed; whereas, if given only fortiter, that 


18 brutally; they will rather, as Tacitus 


ſays, be interpreted than executed. For 
my own part, if I bid my footman bring 
glaſs of wine, in a rough inſulting 
manner, I ſhould expect, that in obeying 
me, he would contrive to ſpill ſame of it 
upon me; and I am ſure ] ſhould deſerve 


it. A cool ſteady reſolution ſhould ſhow, 
that where you have a right to command, 
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you will be obeyed; but, at the fame 


time, a gentleneſs in "the manner of eu- 


forcing that obedience, ſhould make it a 
chearful one, and ſoften, as much as poſ- 
ſible, the matze conſciouſneſs of in- 
feriorit yr. 

« If you are to aſk a favour, or even 
to ſolicit your due, you muſt do it u. 
viter in modo, or you will give thoſe, who 
have a mind to refuſe you either, a pre- 
tence to do it, by reſenting the manner; 


but, on the other hand, you muſt, by 4 | 


ſteady perſeverance and decent tenaciouſ- 


neſs, ſhow the fortiter in re. The right 


motives are {ſeldom the true ones, of men's 
actions, eſpecially of kings, miniſters, and 
people in high ſtations; who often give 
to importunity and fear, what they would 
refuſe to juſtice or to merit. By the ſua- 
viter in modo engage their hearts, if you 
can; at leaſt, prevent the pretence of 
offence : but take care to ſnow enough of 
the fortier in re to extort from their love 
of eaſe, or their fear, what you might | in 
vain hope for from their juſtice or good- 
nature, People in high life are hardened 
to the wants and diſtreſſes of mankind, 


as ſurgeons are to their bodily pains; they 


ſee and hear of them all day Jong, and 
even of ſo many ſimulated ones, that the) 
* not know which are. real, and which 


» 
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not. Other ſentiments are therefore to 
be applied to, than thoſe of mere juſtice 


and humanity; their favour muſt be cap- 


tivated by the ſuaviter in mods : their love 
of eaſe diſturbed by unwearied importuni- 
ty, or their fears wrought upon by a de- 
cent intimation of implacable, cool, re- 
ſentment; this is the true fortiter in re. 
This precept is the only way 1 know in 
the world, of being loved without being 
deſpiſed, and feared withour being hated. 


It conſtitutes \ the dignity of character, 


which every wiſe man muſt endeavour to 
eſtabliſh. - _ 

LNo to apply what has been faid, 
and fo conclude. | © 

elf you find dis you have a hakinef 
in your temper, which un vardedly breaks 
out into indiſcreet ſallies, or rough ex- 
preſſions, to either your ſuperiors, your 


eqvals, or your inferiors, watch it nar- 
rowly, check it carefully, and call the 


ſuaviter in modo to your aſſiſtance : at the 
firſt impulſe of paſſion, be ſilent, till you 
can be ſoft. Labour even to get the 
command of your countenance ſo well, 
that thoſe emotions may not be read in 
it: a moſt unſpeakable advantage in buſi- 
neſs! On the other hand, let no com- 
plaifance, no gentleneſs of temper, no 
weak deſire of pleaſing on your part, no 
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wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on other 
people's, make you recede one jot from 
any point that reaſon and prudence have 
bid you purſue ; but retuta to the charge, 
perſiſt, perſevere, and you will find moſt 


things attainable that are poſſible. A 


yielding timid meekneſs is always abuſed 
and inſulted by the unjuſt and the un- 


feeling; but when udined" by the for- 


titer in re, is always welpen commonly 


ſucceſsful.” 


“In your friendſhips and connections, 


as well as in your enmities, this rule is 


particularly uſeful; let your firmneſs and 
vigour preſerve and invite attachments 
to you; but, at the ſame time, let your 
manner hinder the enemies of your friends 
and dependants from becoming yours : 
let your enemies be diſarmed by the gen- 


tleneſs of your manner; but let them feel, 


at the ſame time, the ſteadineſs of your 
juſt reſentment; for there is great diffe- 
rence between bearing malice, which is 


always ungenerous, and a reſolute felf- - 


defence, which is always Prudent and 
juſtifiable. . 
1 negoc iations with foreign miniſ- 


ters, remember the fortiter in re; give 


up no point, accept of no expedient, till 
the utmoſt neceſſity reduces you to it, and 


even then diſpute the ground inch by 
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inch; but then, while you are contend- 
ing with the miniſter foriier in re, re- 
member to gain the man by the ſuaviter 
in modo. It you engage his heart, you 
have a fair chance for impoſing upon his 
underſtanding, and determining his will. 
Tell him, in a frank galant manner, that 
your miniſterial wWrangles do not leſſen 
your perſonal regard for his merit; but 
that, on the contrary, his zeal and abili- 
ty, in the ſcrvice of his maſter, increaſe 
it; and that, of all things, you defire to 
make a gocd friend of ſo good a ſervant. 
By theſe means you may and will very 
often be a N you never can be a 

1 
Some people cannot gain upon them- 
ſelves to be ealy and civil to thoſe who. 
are either their rivals, comperitors, or 
oppoſers, though, independently of thoſe 
accidental circumſtances, they would like 
and eſteem them. They betray a ſhyneſs 
and an awkwardneſs in company with 
them, and catch at any little thing to ex- 
poſe them; and ſo, from temporary and 
only occaſional opponents, make them 
their perional. enemies. This is exceed- 
ingly weak and detrimental, as, indeed, 
is all humour in buſinefs; which can only 
be carried on ſucceſsfully, by unadulterat- 
ed good policy and N reaſoning. : Ko 
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ſuch fitvations I would be more part'cu- 
larly and noblement, civil, eaſy, and frank, 
with the man whoſe deſigns I traverſed ; 
this is commonly called generoſity and 
magnanimity, but is, in truth, good ſenſe: 
and policy. The manner is often as im- 
portant as the matter, ſometimes more ſo; 
a favour may make an enemy, and an in- 


jury may make a friend, according to the 


different manner in which they are ſeve- 
rally done. The countenance, | the ad- 


dreſs, the words, the enunciation, the 


graces, add great eflicacy to the ſuaviter 
in modo, and great dignity to the fortiter in 


re; and conlequently they deſerve the 
utmoſt attention. 


« From what has been faid, teten 
with this obſervation, that gentleneſs of 


manners, with firmne's of mind, is a 


ſhort, but full deſcription. of human per- 
fection, on this ſide of religious and mo- 
ral duties: that you may be ſerionſly con- 
vinced of this truth, and ſhow it in your 
life and converſacion, is the moſt ſincere 
and ardent wiſh of yours.“ | 
The following letter is particularly 


uſeful in ſuch a work as this: it at once 


throws light on his Lordſhip's life, and 
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5 London, March 18, O. 8. 1751. 5 
% My dear Fiend, - He 


« © Acquainted you in a 6 let- 
ter, that 1 bad brought a bill into the 
Houſe of Lords for correcting and reform- 
ing our preſent calendar, which is the Ju- 
lian; z and for adopting the Gregorian, 
I will now give you a more particular ac- 
count of that affair; from which reflec- 
tions will naturally occur to you, that 1 
hope may be uſeful, and which I fear you 
have not made. It was notorious, that 
the Julian calendar was erroneous, and 
had overcharged the ſolar year with 
eleven days. Pope: Gregory the 13th 
corrected this error; his reformed calen- 
dar was immediately received by all the 
Catholic powers of Europe, and after- 
© wards adopted by all the Proteſtant ones, 
except Ruſſia, Sweden, and England. It 
Was not, in my opinion, very honour- 
able for England to remain in a groſs and 
avowed error, eſpecially in ſuch com- 
Pany ; the inconveniency of it was like- 
wiſe felt by all thoſe who had foreign 
correſpondents, whether political or mer- 
cantile. I determined, therefore, to at- 
tempt the reformation; I conſulted the 
5 2m WT and the moſt ſkilful aſtro- 

men, 


. 
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nomers, and we cooked up a bill for that 
purpoſe. But then my difficulty began: 
I was to bring in this bill, which was ne- 


ceſſarily compoſed of law jargon and aftro- _ 


nomical calculations, to both which I am 
an utter ſtranger. However, it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make the Houſe of 
Lords think that I knew ſomething of 
the matter; and alſo, to make them be- 
lieve that they knew ſomething of it 
themſclves, which they do not. For my 
own part, I could juſt as ſoon have talk- - 
ed Celtic or Sclavonian to them, as aſt ro- 
nomy, and they would have underſtood 
me full as well: ſo I reſolved to do bet- 
ter than ſpeak to the purpoſe, and to 
pleaſe inſtead of informing them. I gave 
them, therefore, only an hiſtorical ac- 
count of calendars, from the Egyptian 
down to the Gregorian, amuſing them 
now and then with little epiſodes; but I 
was particularly attentive to the choice of 
my words, to the harmony and roundneſs 
of my periods, to my elocution, to my 
action. This ſucceeded, and ever will 
ſucceed; they thoug ht I informed, be- 
| cauſe | pleaſed — and many of them 


ſaid, that I had made the whole very clear 


to them; when, God knows, I had not 
even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, 
who had we greateſt ſhare in forming 
8 „ 
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the bin, and who is one of the greateſy 
; mathematicians and aſtronomers in Eu- 
rope, ſpoke afterwards, with infinite 
knowledge, and all the clearneſs that fo 
intricate a matter would admit of : bur as 
his words, his periods, and his utterance, 
were not near ſo good as mine, the pre- 


- ference was unanimouſly, though moſt 


unjuſtly, given to me. This will ever 
be the. caſe ; every numerous aſſembly is 
mob, let the individuals who compoſe” it 
be what they will, Mere reaſon and 
good ſenſe is never to be talked to a mob: 
their paſſions, their ſentiments, their 
ſenſes, and their ſeeming intereſts, are 


alone to be applied to. Underſtanding 


they have collectively none; but they 
have ears aad eyes, which muſt be flatter- 
ed and ſeduced; and this can only be 
done by eloquence, tuneful periods, grace- 
ful action, and all the various parts of 


n i 
hen you come into the Houſe of 
Commons, if you imagine that ſpeaking 


plain and unadorned ſenſe and reaſon will 


do your bufineſs, you will find yourſelf 
moſt groſly miftaken. As a ſpeaker, you 
will be ranked only according to your. elo- 
quence, and by no means according: to 
your matter; every body knows the mat- 
ter almoſt alike, but few can adorn it. I 
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was early convinced of the importance 
and powers of eloquence; and from that 
moment I applied myſelf to it. I reſolved 
not to utter one word, even in common 
converſation, that ſhould not be the moſt 
expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that the 
language could ſupply me with for that 
. purpoſe ; by which means I have acquir- 
ed ſuch a certain degree of habitual elo- 


quence, that I muſt now really take fome 


pains, if I would expreſs myſelf very in- 
elegantly, I want to inculcate this known 
truth into you, which you ſeem by no 
means to be convinced of yet, that orna- 
ments are at preſent your only objects. 
Tour ſole buſineſs now, is to ſhine, not 
to weigh. Weight without luſtre is lead. 
You had better talk trifles elegantly,” to 
the moſt trifling woman, than coarſe in- 
elegant ſenſe, to the moſt ſolid man : you 
had better return a dropped fan genteelly, 
than give a thouſand pounds awkwardly : 
and you had better refuſe a favour grace- 
fully, than grant it clumſily. Manner is 
all, in every thing: it is by Manner only - 
that you can pleaſe, and conſequently 
riſe. All your Greek will never advance 
you from ſecretary to envoy, or from en- 
voy to ambaſſador; but your addreſs, 
your manner, your air, if good, very 


N may. Marcel can be of much 


more 


1 
more uſe to you than Ariſtotle. I would, 
upon my word, much rather that you had 
Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle and eloquence, 
in ſpeaking and writing, than all the learn- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences, the 
Royal Society, and the two Univerſities: 
r ee eee 
In conſequence of this ſentiment, his 
Lordſhip adds, 3 
What a happy period of your life 
is this! Pleaſure is now, and ought to be, 
your buſineſs. While you were younger,. _ 


dry rules, and unconnected words, were 


the unpleaſant objects of your labours.. 
When you grow older, the anxiety, the 
vexations, the diſappointments, inſepar- 


able from public buſineſs, will require 


the greateſt ſhare of your time and atten- 
tion; your pleaſures may, indeed, con- 


” duce to your buſineſs, and your bulineſs 


will quicken your pleaſures; but ſtill 
your time muſt, at leaſt, be divided: 
Whereas now it is wholly your own, and 

cannot be ſo well employed as in the plea- 
ſures of a gentleman. . The world is now 
the only book you want, and almoſt the 
only one you ougbt to read: that neceſ- 
ſary book can only be read in company, 
in public places, at meals, and in ruelles. 
You mult be in the pleaſures, in order to 


learn the manners of good company. In 
| | preme» 
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premeditated, in formal buſineſs 
people conceal, der at leaſt endeavour to 
conceal, their char ade ; whereas plea- 
ſures diſeover them, and the heart breaks 
out through the guard of the underſtand-. 
ing. Thoſe are often propitious mo- 
ments, for ſkilful negociators to improve. 
In your deſtination particularly, the able 
ve of pleaſures is of infinite uſe: to 
keep a good table, and to do the honours. 
of it gracefully, and fur le ton de Ia bonne 
compagnie, is abſolutely neceſſary for a 
foreign miniſter. There is a certain light 
table chit-chat, uſeful to keep off impro- 
per and too ſerious ſubjects, which is only 
to be learned in the pleaſures of good 
company. In truth, it may be trifling z 
but, crifling as it is, a man of parts, and 
experience of the world, will give an 
agreeable turn to it. L'art de badiner 
| 2 is by no means to be de- 
ed 29 2 
N A variety o of Miene ber follow, that 
relate to Mr. Stanhope ſolely, or treat 


of ſuch things as are of importance only 


between father and ſon; after which we 
find one of a more general nature, and 
which is a happy ſupplement to the elegant 
ſermon on the Ae in w_ fortiter 


in re. ILL 
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TEES: Viedftahies © are a moſt neee. 
fary part or the knowledge of the world. 
They conſiſt in the relations of perſons, 
things, time, and place; good ſenſe 
| points them out, good company perfects 
them, (ſuppoſing always an attention and 
a defire to PRE and g good Tomi recom- 
DET them. 5 
Were you to conveils with a King, 
you ought to be as eaſy, and unembar- 
raſſed as with your own valet de chambre: 
but yet every look, word, and action, 
mould imply the utmoſt reſpect. What 
would be proper and well-bred with 


bthers, much your / ſuperiors, would be 


abſurd and ill · bred with one ſo very much 
ſo. Tou muſt wait till you are ſpoken 
to; you muſt receive, not give, the ſub- 
j-& of converſation ; and you muſt even 
take care that the given ſubject of ſuch 
converſation do not lead you into any im- 

ropriety. The art would be to carry it, 
if poſſible, to ſome indirect flattery : ſuch 
as commending thoſe virtues in ſome other 
Perſon, in which that Prince either thinks 
he does, or at leaſt would be thought by 
others to excel. Almoſt the f:me pte · 
5 cautions 
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tautions; are neceſſary to be uſed with 
Miniſters, - Generals, Sc. who expect to 


be treated with very near the ſame reſpect 


as their maſters, and commonly deſerve 


it better. There i is, however, this diffe- 


rence, that one may begin the converſa- 
tion with them, if on their ſide it ſhould 


happen to drop, provided one does not 
carry it to any ſubject, upon which it is 
improper either for them to ſpeak or be 


ſpoken to, In theſe two cales, certain 


attitudes and actions would be extremely 


abſurd; becauſe too eaſy, and conſequently 


diſreſpectful. As for inſtance, if you 


were to put your arms acroſs in your 
boſom, twirl your ſnuff- box, trample 


with your feet, ſcratch your bead, Ge. 


it would be ſhockingly ill-bred in that 
company; an and, indeed, not exremely 


well-bred in any other. The great difii- 
culty in thoſe-caſes, though a very ſur- 
mountable one by attention and cuſtom, 


is to join perfect in ard eaſe with perfect 


outward reſpect. 


In mixed companies wich your equals 


(for in mixed companies all people are to 


a certain degree equal) greater eaſe and 


liberty are allowed; but they too have 


their bounds within bienſeance. There is 


a ſocial reſpe& neceſſary ; you may ſtart 
our on ſubject * converſation with 
3 
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modeſty, taking great care however, de 
nue jamais parler de cordes dans la maiſon 
An pendi, Your words, geſtures, and 
attitudes, have a greater degree of lati- 
tude, though by no means an unbound- 
ed one. You may have your hands in 
your pockets, take ſnuff, fir, ſtand, or 
-occalionally walk, as you like: but 1 
believe you would not think it very Bianſc- 
ant to whiſtle, put on your hat, looſen 
your garters or your buckles, lie down 
upon a couch, or go to bed, and welter 

in an eaſy chair. Theſe are negligences 
and freedoms which one can only take 
when quite alone: they are injurious” to 
| Coperiors, ſhocking and offenſive to-equals, 
brutal and inſulting to inferiors. That 
ealineſs of carriage and behaviour; which 
is exceedingly engaging, widely differs 
from negligence and inattention, and by 
no means implies that one may do what- 
ever one pleaſes: it only means that one 
is not to be ſtiff, formal, embarraſſed, diſ- 
concerted, and aſhamed,” like country 
bumpkins, and people wo have never been 
in good company; but it requires great 
attention to, and a ſcrupulous obſervation 
of les bienſeances : whatever one ought to 
do, is to be done with eaſe and uncon- 

cern; whatever is improper muſt not be 
done at all. In mixed companies alſo, 
8 different 
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different ages and ſexes are to be diffe- 
rently addreſſed. You would not talk 
of your pleaſures to men of a certain age, 


gravity, and dignity ; they juſtly expect, 
from young people, a degree of deference 


and regard. You ſhould be full as eaſy 


with them, as with people. = your own 
years: but your manner mult be different; 


more reſpect muſt be implied; and it is 
not amiſs to inſinuate, that from them 


you expect to learn. It flatters, and com- 
forts age for not being able to take a part 
in the joy and titter of youth. To women 


you ſhould always addreſs yourſelf. with | 


great outward reſpect and attention, what- 
ever you feel inwardly; their ſex is 

long preſcription intitled to it; and it is 
among the duties of hienſcance: at the ſame 
time, that reſpect is very properly, and 


very agreeably, mixed with a degree f 
enjouement, if you have it: but then, that 


badinage muſt either directly or ingirect- 
ly tend to their praiſe, and even' not be 
liable to a malicious conſtruction to their 
diſadvantage. But here too, great atten- 


tion muſt be had to the difference of age, 


rank, and ſituation, A Marcchale of fifty 
muſt not be played with like a young co- 
quette of fifteen: reſpect and ſerious en- 
jouement, if I may couple thoſe two words, 
mult be uſed with the former, and mere 

| * 
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adinage, zeſti mime d'un peu de poli Yonrrit, 
is pardonable with the latter. 

* Another important point of les Bien- 
Fances, ſeldom enough attended to, is not 
to run your own preſent humour and diſ- 
ons indiſcriminately agaiaſt every 

y : but to obſerve, conform to, and 
adopt theirs. For example; if you hap- 

pen to be in high good-humour, and a 
flow of ſpirits, would you go and ſing a 
Pont neuf | a ballad}, or cut a caper, to la 
Maréchale de Coigny, the Pope's. Nuncio, 
or Abbẽ Sallier, or to any perſon of na- 
tural gravity and melancholy, or who at 
that time ſhould be in grief? 1 believe 
not; as, on the other hand, I ſuppoſe, 
that if you were in low. ſpirits, or real 
grief, you would not chuſe to bewail your 
ſituation with Ja petite Blot [alady of whom 
Mr. Stanhope was enamoured]. If you 
cannot command your preſent humour 
and diſpoſition, ſingle out thoſe to converſe 
with, who happen to be in the humour 
the neareſt to your on. 

Loud laughter is extremely incon- 
ſiſtent with les bienſcances, as it is only the 
illiberal and noiſy teſtimony, of the joy of 
the mob, at ſome very- filly thing. A 
gentleman is, often ſeen, but very ſeldom 


'- heard to laugh. Nothing is more con- 


ur to les bienſeances than horſe-play; or 
Aris Jeu 
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jeux de mein of any kind whatever, and 


* often very. ſerious, ſometimes very 
fetal conſequences, Romping, firug- 


gling, throwing things at one another's 


head, are the becoming pleaſantries of 


the mob, but degrade. a . gentieman : 
giuoco di mano, giuoco di villano, is a very 
true ſaying, among the few true ſayings 
of the Italians. 

5 Peremptorineſs and deciſion in young 


people is contraire aux bien/tantes : they 
ſhould feldom ſeem to aſſert, and always 


ule ſome ep 5 exprefſion ; 
ſuch as Sil nie jt per mis de le dire, je croirois 


_ plutit, fi q; oſe m expliquer, which. ſoften 


the manner, without giving up or even 
weakening the thing. People-of more 
age and experience expect, and are intitled 


to that degree of deference. 


There is a bzenſean e allo with regard 
to people of the loweſt degree; a gentle- 
man obſerves it with his footman, even 
with the beggar in the ſtreet, He conſi- 
ders them as objects of compaſſion, not 


of inſult ; he ſpeaks to neither d' un ten 


bruſque, but corrects the one cooly, and 
refuſes the other with humanity. There 
is no one occaſion in the world, in which 
le ton bruſque is becoming a gentleman, 


In ſhort, Jes bienſtances are another word 
Vol. II. . fot 


: 
? 
| 
| 
i 
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for manners, and extend to every part of 
Hfe. They are propriety : the graces 
ſhould attend in order to complete them : 
the graces enable us to do, genteelly and 
plealingly, what les bien/eances. require to 
be done at all. The latter are an obliga- 
tion upon every man ; the former are of 
infinite advantage and ornament to any 
man. May you unite both! 775 
Though you dance well, do not 
think that you dance well enough, and 
conſequently not endeavour to dance till 
better. And though you ſhould be told that 
you are gentee], ſtill aim at being gen- 
teeler. If Marcel ſhould, do not you be 
EicieBed, o on, court the graces all 
your life-time; you will find no better 
Liends at court: they will ſpeak in your 
' favour, to the hearts of Princes, Miniſ- 


ters, and Miſtreſſes. 

No that all cumultuous paſtions and 
. quick ſenſations have ſubſided with me, 
and that I have no tormenting cares nor 
boiſterous pleaſures to agitate me, my 
greateſt joy is to conſider the fait proſpect 
you have before you, and to hope and be- 
ieve you will enjoy it. You are alteady 
in the world, at an age when others have 
hardly heard of it. Your character is 
hicherto not only unblemiſhed in its moral 
Ms | ö e 
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part, but even unſullied by any low, dirty, 
and ungentlemaalike vice; and will, I 
hope, continue ſo. 

„ Lour knowledge is ſound, extenſive, 
and avowed, eſpecially in every thing re- 
lative to your deſtination. With ſuch 
materials to begin with, what then is 
wanting? Not — as you have found 
by experience. Vou have had, and ſhall 
have, fortune ſufficient to aſſiſt your me- 
rit and your induſtry ; and, if I can help 
it, you never ſhall have enough to make 
you negligent of either. You have too 
mens ſana in corpore ſans, the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing of all. All therefore that you want, 
is as much in your power to acquire, as 
to eat your breakfaſt hen ſer before you: 
it is only that knowledge of the world, 

that elegancy of manners, that univerſal 
politeneſs, and thoſe graces, which keep- 


ing good company, and ſeeing variety of 


of places and characters, muſt inevitably, 
with the leaſt attention on your part, give 
you. Tour foreign deſtination leads to 
the greateſt things, and your parliamen- 
tary ſituation will facilitate your progreſs; 
conſider then this pleaſing proſpect as at- 
tentively for yourſelf, as I conſider it for 


vau. Labour on your part to realize it, 


ee mine to aſſiſt and enable you 
T3. == to 
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to do it. Nullum numen abeſt, # fit pra: 


 faentia.” 


Mr. Stanhope came over to England in 
Auguſt one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


fifty-one, ard ſtaĩd with his father till the 


December following; by which means 
the correſpondence was for a time diſ- 


continued. Soon after Mr. Stanhope's 


return to Paris, we have the following 
ſtriking account of two extraordinary re- 
ligious ſocieties; where we diſcover his 
Lordſhip's knowledge and penetration in 
a little expected branch: but he appears 


to have been ignorant of 5 in the 
hiſtory of man. 


London, January b, o. 8. 1752. 
6c My dear F riend, | 


6 1 RECOMMENDED t to you, in ay | 


laſt, ſome inquires into the conſtitution of 


that famous ſociety the Sorbonne; but as 1 
cannot wholly truſt to the diligence .of 
thoſe inquiries, I will give you here the 
out- lines of that eſtabliſhment; which may 
poſſibly excite you to inform yourſelf of 
particulars, which you are more 4 pertee 
to know than I am. 

It was founded by Robert de Sorbon, 


in a the year 1256, _ ſixteen poor ſcho- 


lars 


0730 
lars in divinity ; four of each nation, of 
the univerſity, of which it made a part; 
ſince that it hath been much extended and 
enriched; eſpecially by the liberality and 
pride of Cardinal Richelieu; who made 
it a magnificent building, for ſix-and- 
thirty doctors of that ſociety to live in; 
beſides which, there are ſix profeſſors and 
ſchools for divinity. This ſociety. hath 
been long famous for theological Know- 
ledge, and exercitations. There unintel- 
ligible points are debated with paſſion, 
though they can never be determined by 
reaſon. Logical ſubtilties ſet common 
ſenſe at defiance; and myſtical refine- 
ments disfigure and diſguiſe the native 
beauty and ſimplicity of true natural reli- 
gion; vild imaginations form ſyſtems, 
which weak minds adopt implicitly, and 
which ſenſe and reaſon oppoſe in vain : 
their voice is not ſtrong enough to be 
heard in ſchools of divinity, Political 
views are by no means neglected in thoſe 
ſacred places; and queſtions are agitated 
and decided, according to the degree of 
regard, or rather ſubmiſſion, which the 
Sovereign is pleaſed ro ſhow the Church. 
Is the King a ſlave to the church, though 
a tyrant to the laity, the leaſt reſiſtance to 
his will ſhall be declared damnable. But 
if he will not acknowledge the n. 

8 I 3 of 
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of their ſpiritual, over his temporal, nor 
even admit their imperium in imperio, which 
is the leaſt they will compound for, it be- 
comes meritorious, not only to reſiſt, but 
to depoſe him. And I ſuppoſe, that the 
bold propoſitions in the Thefis you men- 
tion, are a return for the valuation of les 


AJiens du Clergł. 


I would adviſe you, by all means to 
attend two or three of their public diſpu- 
tations, in order to be informed both of 
the manner and the ſubſtance of thoſe 
ſcholaſtic exerciſes. Pray remember to go 
to all thoſe kind of things. Do not put 

It off, as one is too apt to do thoſe things 
which one knows can be done every day, 
or any day; for one afterwards” repents 
extremely, when too late, the not having 


done · them. 
But there is another (ſo called) reli- 


gious ſociety, of which the minuteſt Cir- 
cumſtance deſerves attention, and fur- 
niſhes*great matter for uſeful reflections. 
You eafily gueſs that I mean the ſociety 
of les R. R. P. P. Feſuites, eſtabliſhed but 
in the year 1540, by a Ball of Pope Paul 
III. Its progreſs, and I may fay its vic- 
tories, were more rapid than thoſe of the 
Romans; for within the ſame century it 
governed all Europe; and in the next it 


extended it's influence over the whole 
| world. | 


6 

world. its fonnder was an abandoned 
profligate Spaniſh officer, Ignatius Loyo* 
la; who in the year 1321, being wound- 
ed in the leg at the ſiege of Pampelona, 
went mad from the ſmart of his wound, 
the reproaches of his conſcience, and his 
confinement, during which he read the 
Lives of the Saints. Conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, a fiery temper, and a wild 1magina- 
tion, the common ingredients of enthu- 
ſiaſm, made this madman devote himſelf 
to the particular ſervice of the Virgin 
Mary; whoſe knight errant he declared 
himſelf, in the very ſame form, in which 
the old knight errants in romances uſed 
to declare themſelves the knights and 
champions of certain beautiful and incom- 
parable princeſſes, whom ſometimes they 
had, but oftner had not ſeen. For Dul- 
cinea del Toboſo was by no means rhe 
firſt Princeſs, whom her faithful and va- 
lorous knight had never feen in his life, 
The enthuſiaſt went to the Holy Land, 
from whence he returned to Spain, where 
he began to learn I atin and Philoſophy 
at three-and-thirty years old, fo Hi no 
doubt but he made a great progreſs | in both, 
The better to carry on his mad and 
wicked deſigns, he choſe four Diſciples, 
or rather Apoſtles, all Spaniards, viz. 
* Salchenen Bobadilla, and Rod- 


1 4 . 
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Tiguez. He * compoſed the rules and 


conſtitukions of his oder; which, in the 
year 1547, was called the Order of Je- 
fairs, from the church of Jeſus in Rome, 
which was given them. Ignatius died in 
1556, aged ſixty-five, thirty- five years 
atcer his converſion, and fixteen years af- 
ter the eſtabliſhment of his ſociety. He 
was canonized the year 1609, and is 
doubtleſs now a ſaint in heaven. 
Elf the religious and moral principles 
of this ſociety are to be deteſted, as they 
juſtly are; the wiſdom of their political 
principles is as juſtly to be admired. Suſ- 
pected, collectively as an order, of the 
greateſt crimes, and convicted of many, 
they have either eſcaped puniſhment, or 
triumphed after it; as in France, in the 
reign of Henry IV. They have, direct- 
ly or indirectly, governed the conſciences 
and the councils of all the Catholic Princes 
in Europe : they almoſt governed China, 


in the reign of Cang-ghi; and they are 


now actually in poſſeſſion of the Paraguay, 
in America, pretending, but paying no 
obedience to the crown of Spain, As a 
collective body they are deteſted, even by 
all the Catholics, not excepting che clergy, 


both ſecular and regular; and yet as in- 


dividuals, they are loved, reſpected, and 
ny govern wherever they are. N 
Two 


1 
„ Two things, I believe, chiefly con- 
tribute to their ſucceſs. The firſt, that 
paſſive, implicit, unlimited obedience to 
their General (who always reſides at 
Rome) and to the ſuperiors of their ſeve- 
ral houſes, appointed by him. This obe- 
dience is obſerved by them all, to a moſt 
aſtoniſhing degree; and, I believe, there 
is no one ſociety in the world, of which 
ſo many individuals ſacrifice their private 
intereſt to the general one of the Society 
itſelf. The ſecond is, the education of 
youth, which they bave in a manner in- 


groſſed; there they give the firſt, and the | 


firſt are the laſting impreſſions: thoſe i im- 


preſſions are always calculated to be 


favourable to the ſociety. I have known 
many Catholics, educated by the Jeſuits, 
who, though they deteſted the ſociety, 
from reaſon and knowledge, have always 
remained attached te it, from habit and 
prejudice. Tbe Jeſuits know, better 
than any ſet of people in the world, the 
importance of the art of pleaſing, and 
ſtudy it more: they become all things to 


all men, in order to gain, not a few, but 


many. In Aſia, Africa, and America, 
they become more than half Pagans, in 


order-to convert the Pagans, to be leſs than 


half Chriſtians. In private families they 
_ by infiouatiog themſelves as friends, 
14% we" 


{my 
they grow to be favourites, and they end 
directors. Their manners are not like 
thoſe of any other regulars in the world, 
but gentle, polite, and engaging: They 
are all carefully bred up to that particular 
deſtination, to which they ſeem to have 
a natural turn; for which reaſon one ſees 
moſt Jeſuits excel in ſome particular 
thing. They even breed up ſome for 
martyrdom, in caſe of need; as the Supe- 
rior of a Jeſuit ſeminary at Rome told 
Lord Bolingbroke: E abbiamo anche mar- 
ziri per il martirio, ſe biſogna. © | 
Inform yourſelf minutely of every 
thing COONS: this: extraordinary eſta- 
bliſhment : go into their houſes, get ac- 
ben. with individuals, hear ſome of 

em preach; The fineſt preacher I ever 
heard in my ſife is le Pere Neufville, who, 
I believe, preaches ſtil} at Paris, and is 
ſo much in the beſt company, that you 
may cafily get 4 en 

him. Nas 
__ you would an 8 morals, 
read PaſchaPs Lettres Provinciales, in 
which it is any wor Fore from their 
own writin 92 
Et Upon che whole, this is certain, chit 
"0 fociety, ef which ſo little good is ſaid, 
And fo ack i believed, and that ſtill, 
not only fubſiſts but . mult be a 
* very 


— 
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very able one. It is always mentioned as 


a proof of the ſuperior abilities of the 
Cardinal Richelieu, that, though hated 
by all the nation, and ſtill more by 
his maſter, he kept his Power in ſpigbt 


of both. 
„I would earneſtly wiſn you to do 


every thing now, which I wiſh that I had 
done at your age, and did not do. Every 


country bath its peculiarities, which one 


can, be much better informed of during 
one's refidence there, than by reading all 
the books in the world afterwards. While 
you are in Catholic countries, inform 
yourſelf of all the forms and ceremonies 


of that rawdry church: ſee their convents, 


both of men and women, know their ſe- 
veral rules and orders; attend their moſt 


remarkable. ceremonies ; have their terms 


of art explained to you, their tierce, ſexle, 
nones, matines, vepres, complies; their b re- 


viaires, roſaires, heures, chapelets, agnus, 


Sc. things that many people talk of from 
habit, though few know the true meaning 


of any one of them. Converſe with, and 


ſtudy the characters of ſome of thoſe in- 
carcerated enthuſiaſts, Frequent ſome 
parloirs, and ſee the air and manners of 
thoſe Recluſe, who are a diſtinct nation 


* 


themſelves, and like no other.“ 4 
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We have next his Lordſhip 8 ſentiments 
with regard to the French and EE ue 
theatres. 

1 could wiſh,” ſays he, that lber 
were a treaty made between the French 
and the Engl ſh theatres, in which both 
parties ſhould make conſiderable conceſ- 
fions. The Engliſh ought to give up 
their notorious violations of all the unities; 
- and all their maſſacres, racks, dead bo- 
dies, and mangled carcaſes, which they 
fo frequently exhibit upon their ſtage. 
The French ſhould engage to have more 
action, and leſs declamation ; and not 
to cram and crowd things together, to 
almoſt a degree of impoſſibility, from a 
too ſcrupulous adherence to the unities.. 
The Engliſh ſhould reſtrain the licentiouſ- 
neſs of their poets, and the French en- 
large the liberty of theirs: their poets are 
the greateſt ſlaves in their country, and 
that is a bold word; ours are the moſt tu- 
multuous ſubjects in England, and that is 
faying a good deal. Under ſuch. regula- 
tions, one might hope to ſee a play, in 
which one ſhould not be lulled to fleep by 
the length of a monotonical declamation, 
nor frightened and ſhocked by the barba- 
rity of the action. The unity of time ex- 
| tended occaſionally to three or four days, 


and; 
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and es unity of place broke into, as far 
as the ſame 8 or ſometimes the ſame 
town; both which, I will affirm, are as 
probable, as four-and- twenty hours and 
the ſame room. 

« More indulgence too, in my 0 


ſhould be ſhown, than the French are will | 


ing to allow, to bright thoughts, and to 
thining images ; for though, 1 confeſs, 
it is not very "natural for a Hero or a Prin- 
ceſs to ſay fine things, in all the violence 
of grief, love, rage, Cc. yet, I can as 
well ſuppoſe that, as I can that they ſhould 
talk to themſelves for half an hour; 
which they muſt neceſſarily do, or no 
tragedy could be carried on, unleſs they 
had recourſe to a much greater abſurdi- 
ty, the choruſſes of the ancients. Tra- 
gedy is of a nature, that one muſt ſee it 
with a degree of ſelf deception; we muſt 


lend. ourſelves, a little; ro- the deluſton ; 


and I am very willing: to carry that com- 
plaiſance ſomething farther than the 
French do. 


ce Tragedy muſt be ſotnething TANG | 


than life, or it would not affect us. In 
nature, the moſt violent paſſions are ſilent; 
in Tragedy they muſt ſpeak, and ſaeak 


with dignity too. Hence the neceſſity of 
their being written in verſe, and, i hep 
tunately for the French, from the weak- 


nels 


—” 
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1 of cheir language, in rhymes. And for 
the ſame reaſon, Cato the Stoic, expiring 
at Utica, rhymes maſculine and feminine, 
at Paris; and fetches his laſt breath at 
London, in moſt harmonious and correct 
blank verſe, 
It is quite Geher wite with Comedy, 
which ſhould be mere common life, and 
not one jot bigger. Every chatacter 
ſhould ſpeak upon the ſtage, not only 
what it would utter in the ſituation there 
repreſented, but in the ſame manner in 
which it. would expreſs it. For which 
reaſon, I cannot allow rhymes in Comedy, 
unleſs they were put into the mouth, and 
came out of the mouth of a mad poet. 
But it is impoſſible to deceive one's (elf 
enough (nor is it the leaſt neceſſary in 
Comedy) to ſuppoſe a. dull rogue of an 
uſurer cheating, or gros Jean blundering 
in the fineſt rhymes in the world. | 
As for, Operas, they are eſſentially 
| too abſurd and extravagant to mention: 
I look upon them as a magic Tcene, con- 
trived to pleaſe the eyes and the ears, at the 
expence of the underſtanding; and I con- 
ſider ſinging, rbyming, and chiming 
Heroes and Princeſſes and Philoſophers, 
as. I do the hills, the trees, the birds, and 
the bealts, who amicably joined in one 


cod country dance, to the u reſiſtible 
- tune 


* 


WT 


tune of Orpheus's lyre. Whenever L go 


to an Opera, I leave my ſenſe and reaſon 


at the door with my half guinea, and 


deliver myſelf up to my eyes and my 
Sars. 1128 
„Thus 1 have made you my poetical 


confeſſion, in which I have acknowledged 


as many fins againſt the eſtabliſhed taſte 
in both countries, as a frank heretic could 
have owned, againſt the eſtabliſhed church 
in either; but, I am now privileged. by 
my age to taſte and think for myſelf, and 
not to care what other people think of 
me in thoſe reſpects; ; an advantage which 
youth, among its many advantages, hath 
not. It muſt occaſiona ly and outwardly 
conform, to à certain degree, to eſtabliſh- 
ed taſtes, faſn ons, and deciſions, A youn 
man may, with a becoming modeſty, dil; 


ſeats. in private companies, from public 


opinions and prejudices :. but he muſt not 
attack them with warmth, nor magiſteri- 
ally ſet up his own ſentiments againſt 
them. Endeavour to hear and know. all 
opinions. receive them with complaiſance; 


form your Own with coolneſs, and give it 


with modeſty.” 

The tranſition from the es to the 
world was gaſy, and his. a 8 
it by his-uſual addreſs. 


* . . _— 
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t How do you go on,” adds he, „ with 
the moſt uſeful and moſt neceſſary of all 
ſtudies, the ſtudy of the world? Do you 
find that you gain knowledge? And does 
your daily experience at once extend and 
demonſtrate your improvement? You 
will poſſibly aſk me how you can judge of 
that yourſelf I will tell you a ſure way 
of knowing. Examine yourſelf, ' and ſee 
whether your notions of the world are 
changed, by experience, from what they 
wete two years ago in theory; for that 
alone is one favourable ſymp:om of im- 
rovemeat. At that age (I remember it 
1a myſelf) every notion that one forms is 
erroneous; one hath ſeen few models, and 
thoſe none of the beſt, to form one's ſelf 
upon. One thinks' that every thing is to 
be carried by ſpirit and vigour; that art 
is meanneſs, nd that verſatility and com- 
plaiſance are the refuge of puſillanimity 
and weakneſs. This moſt miſtaken opi- 
nion gives an indelicacy, a bruſquerie, and 
a roughneſs, to the manners. Fools, 
who can never be undeceived, retain. 
them as long as they live: reflection, with 
a little experience, makes men of ſenſe 
fhake them off ſoon. When they come 
to be a little better acquainted with chem- 
Elves, and with their own ſpecies, they 
over, 
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diſcover, that plain right reaſon is, nine 


times in ten, the fettered and ſhackled at- 


tendant of the triumph of the heart and 
the paſſions; and, conſequently, they 
addreſs themſelves nine times in ten to 


the conqueror, not to the conquered : 


and conquerors, you know, muſt be ap- 
plied to in the gentleſt, the muſt engag- 


ing, and the moſt inſinuating manner. 


Have you found out that every woman is 
infallibly to be gained by every ſort of 


flattery, and every man by one ſort or 
other? Have you diſcovered what variety 


of little things affect the heart, and how 


ſurely they collectively gain it? If you 
have, you have made ſome progreſs. 
« I would try a man's knowledge of 
the world, as I would a ſchool-boy's 
knowledge of Horace; not by making 
him conſtrue Mecænas atavis edite regibus, 
which he could do in the firſt form; but 
by examining him as to the delicacy and 
curioſa felicitas of that poet. A man re- 
quires very little knowledge and experi- 
ence of the world, to underſtand glaring, 
high- coloured, and decided characters; 
they are but few, and they ſtrike at firſt: 
but to diſtioguiſh the almoſt imperceptible 
ſhades, and the nice gradations of virtue 
and vice, ſenſe and folly, ſtrength and 
weakneſs (of which characters are com- 
| monly 
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monly. compoſed) demands ſome experi- 
ence, great obſervation, and minute at- 
tention, In the ſame caſes moſt people - 
do the ſame things, but with this mate- 
rial difference, upon which the ſucceſs 
commonly turns.—A man who hath ſtu- 
died the world knows when to time, and 
where to place them; he hath analyſed 
the characters he applies to, and adapted 
his addreſs and his arguments to them: 
but a man, of what is called plain good 
ſenſe, who hath only reaſoned by himſelf, 
and not acted with mankind, miſ-times, 
miſ-places, runs precipitately and bluatly 
at the mark, and falls upon his noſe in 
the WAY. 

In the common manners of ſocial 
life, every man of common ſenſe hath the 
rudiments, the ABC of civility; the 
means not to offend; and even wiſhes to 
pleaſe: and, if he hath any real merit, 
will be received and tolerated in good 
company, But that is far from being 
enough; for though he may be received, 
he will never be defired ; though he does 
not offend, he will never be loved, but, 
like ſome little, inſignificant, neutral 
power, ſurrounded by great ones, he will 
neither be feared nor courted by any; 
but, by turns, invaded by all, whenever 
it is their intereſt. A moſt contemptible 


ſitua- 
= 
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ſitustion! Whereas, a man who - hath 
carefully attended to, and experienced, 
the various workmgs of the heart, and 
the artifices of the head; and who, by 
one ſhade, can trace the progreſBon of 
the whole colour; who can, at the pro- 
per times, employ all the ſeveral means 
of perſuading the underſtanding, and en- 
gaging the heart; may and will have ene- 
mies; but will and muſt have friends: he 
may be oppoſed, but he will be ſupport» 
ed too; his talents may excite the jea- 
louſy of ſome, but his engaging arts will 


will be conſiderable, he will be conſidered. 
Many different: qualifications muſt con- 
ſpire to form ſuch a man, and to make 
him at once reſpectable and amiable, and 
the leaſt muſt be joined to the orcateſt a 
the latter would be unavailing, without 
the former; and the former would be 
futile and frivolous, without the latter. 
Learning is acquired by reading books z 


but the much more neceſſary learning, 
the knowledge of the world, is only to be 


acquired by reading men, and ſtudy ing 
all the various editions of them. Many 
words in every language are generally 
thought to be ſynonimous; but thoſe Who 
ſtudy the language attentively will find, 


chat there 1 is no ſuch thing; they will dif 
| cover 


1 
cover ſome little difference, ſome diſtins- 
tion, between all theſe words that are 


vulgarly called ſynonimovs ; one hath al- 
ways more energy, extent, or delicacy, 


than another: it is the tue with men; 


all are in general, and yet no two in par- 
ticular, exactly alike. Thoſe who have 
not accurately ſtudied, perpetually miſ- 
take them: they do not diſcern the ſhades 
and gradations that diſtinguiſh Characters 


_ ſeemingly alike.” 


The ſame ſubject is continued i in the 
following letter, with much perſpicuity, 


accuracy, and enen obſervation. 


London, E 305 1 8. 1 752. 
8, My dear Friend, | | 

* AVOIR du monde is, in ay „ Option, 
a very juſt and happy expreſſion, for hav- 
ing addreſs, manners, and for knowing 
how to behave properly in all companies; 
and it implies very truly, that a man, who 
hath not thoſe accompliſhments, is not of 


the world. Without them, the beſt parts 


are inefficient, civility 1 is abſurd, and free- 


| dom offenſive. A learned parſon, ruſting 


in his cell, at Oxford or Cambridge, will 
reaſon admirabiy well upon the nature of 
man; will profoundly analyſe the head, 
the heart, the reaſon, the will, the paſ- 
bons, che 2 the ſentiments, — — 
thole 
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thoſe ſubdiviſions of we know not what; 
and yet, unfortunately, he knows no- 
thing of man: for he hath not lived with 
him; and ''s. ignorant of all the various 
modes, habits, prejudices, and taſtes, that 
always influence, and often determine 
him. He views men as he does colours 
in Sir Iſaac Newton's priſm, where only 
the capital ones are ſeen; but an experi- 
enced dyer knows all the various ſhades 
and gtadations, together with the reſult 
of their ſeveral mixtures. Few men are 
of one plain, decided colour; moſt are 
mixed, ſhaded, and blended; and vary 
as much, from different ſituations, as 
changeable ſilks do from different lights. 
The man qui à du monde knows all this 
from his own experience and obſervation: 
the conceited, cloiſtered philoſopher 
knows nothing of it but from his own 
theory; his practice is abſurd and impro- 
per; and he acts as awkwardly as a man 
would dance, who had never ſeen others 
dance, nor learned of a dancing- maſter; 
but who had only ſtudied the notes by 
which dances are now pricked down, as 
well as tunes. | „ 
«© Obſerve and imitate, then, the ad- 
dreſs,” the arts, and the manners of thoſe 
qui ont du monde: ſee by what methods 
they firſt make, and afterwards improve 
impreſ- 


90 
impreſſions in their favour. Thoſe im- 
preſſions are much oftener owing to little 
cauſes, than to intrinſic merit; which is 
leſs volatile, and hath not ſo ſudden an 
effect. Strong minds have undoubtedly 
an aſcendant over weak ones, as Galigai 


MNareéchale d' Ancre very juſtly obſerved, 


when, to the diſgrace and reproach of 
thoſe times, ſhe was executed for having 
governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of 
witchcraft and magic. But then aſcen- 
dant is to be gained-by degrees, and by 
thoſe arts only which experience, and 
the knowledge of the world teaches ; for 
few are mean enough to be bullied, though 
moſt are weak enough to be bubbled. 1 
have often ſeen people of ſuperior, go- 
verned by people of much inferior parts, 
without knowing or even ſuſpecting that 
they were ſo governed. This can only 
happen, when thoſe people of inferior 
parts have more worldly dexterity and ex- 
perience, than thoſe they govern. They 
ſee the weak and unguarded part, and 
apply to it: they take it, and all the reſt 
follows. Woold you gain either men or 
women, and every man of ſenſe deſites to 
gain both, i/ faut du monde. You have 
had more opportunities than ever any 
man had, at your age, of acquiring ce 


monde; you have been in the belt i” 
0 
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of moſt countries, at an age when others 
nave hardly been in any company at all. 
You are maſter of all thoſe languages, 
which John Trott ſeldom ſpeaks at all, 
and never well; conſequently you need 
be a ſtranger no where. This is the way, 
and the only way, of having du monde z 
but if you have it not, and have ſtill any 
coarſe ruſticity about you, may not one 
apply to you the ruſticus ae of Ho- 
race 

c This knowiedpe of the kd reaches 
us more particularly two things, both 
which are of infinite conſequence, and to 
neither of which nature inclines us; I 
mean, the command of our temper, and 
of our countenance, A man who has no 
monde 1s inflamed with: anger, or annihi- 
lated with ſhame, at every diſagreeable 
incident: the one makes him act and talk 
like a madman, the other makes him look 
like a fool. But a man who has d monde, 
ſeems not to underſtand * what he cannot 
or ought not to reſent, If he makes a 
flip himſelf, he recovers it by his cool- 
neſs, inſtead of plunging deeper by his 
confuſion, like a ſtumbling horſe. He is 
firm, but gentle; and practiſes that moſt 
excellent maxim, ſuaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. The other is the volts ſciolto e pin» 
An Kreta. People, unuſed to the vers 8 

ave 
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have babbling countenances ; and are un- 


ſkilful enough to ſhow, what they have 
ſenſe enough not to tell. In the courſe 


of the world, a man muſt very often put 


on an eaſy, frank countenance, upon very 
diſagreeable occaſions; he muſt ſeem 


pleaſed, when he is very much otherwiſe; 


he muſt be able to accoſt and receive with 
ſmiles, thoſe whom he would much ra- 
ther meet with ſwords. In courts he muſt 


not turn himſelf inſide out. All this may, 


nay muſt be done, without falſehood and 


treachery: for it muſt go no farther than 


politeneſs and manners, and muſt ſtop 
ſhort of aſſurances and profeſſions of ſi- 
mulated friendſhip. Good manners, to 
thoſe one does not love, are no more a 
breach of truth, than your humble ſer- 
vant at the bottom of a challenge is; 
they are univerſally agreed upon and un- 
derſtood, to be things of courſe. They 


are neceſſary guards of the decency, and 


peace of ſociety: they muſt only act de- 


fenſively; and then not with arms poi- 


ſoned by perfidy. Truth, but not the 
whole truth, muſt de the invariable prin- 


Fiple of every man, who hath either re- 


ligion, honour, or prudence. Thoſe who 


violate it, may be cunning, but they are 


not able, Lies and perfidy are the refuge 


-of fools and cowards, Adieu pg 


Soon 


| ( 193 5 | 
Soon after the date of this letter, Mr. 


| Stanbope left Paris, to viſit the German 


courts; his Lordſhip's letters, therefore, 
during the remaining part of the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-two, are 
almoſt entirely particular. We find how- 
ever two of a different kind, and which have 
an evident relation to the general ſyſtem. 
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* | Laden, Sept. 26, A 1 


« My dear Friend, 


«AS you, chiefly employ, or Faller 
wholly engroſs my thoughts, I ſee every 
day, with increaſing pleaſure, the fair 
proſpect which you have before you. 1 
had two views in your education; they 
draw nearer. and nearer, and I have now 


very little reaſon. to diſtruſt your anſwer- 


ing them fully. Thoſe two, were Par- 
liamentary and Foreign affairs. In con- 
ſequence of thoſe views, I took care firſt 


to give you a ſufficient ſtock of ſound” 


learning, and next, an early knowledge 
of the world. Without making a figure 
in Parliament, no man can make any in 
this country ; and eloquence alone en- 
ables a man to make a figure in Parha- 
ment, unleſs it be a very mean and con- 
temptible one, which thoſe make there 
who ſilently vote, and who do pedibus ire 
in ſententiam. Foreign affairs, WREIT ſkil- 
Vol. II. K fully 
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fully managed, and ſupported by 2 par- | 
liamentary reputation, lead to whatever 
is moſt conſiderable in this country. You 
have the languages neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, with a ſufficient fund of hiſtorical 
and treaty knowledge; that is to ſay, you 


have the Matter ready, and only want the 


Manner. Your objects being thus fixed, 
I recommend to you to have them con- 
ſtantly in your thoughts, and to direct 
- your reading, your actions, and your 
words, to thoſe views, Moſt people think 
only ex re nata, and few ex profeſſo : 1 
would have you do both, but begin with 
the latter. I explain myſelf: Lay down 
certain principles, and reaſon and act con- 
ſequentially from them. As for exam- 
ple; fay to yourſelf, I will make a figure 
in Parliament, and in order to do that, I 
muſt not only ſpeak, but ſpeak very well. 
Speaking mere common ſenſe will by no 
means do; and I muſt ſpeak not only 
correctly but elegantly ; and not only ele- 
antly but eloquently, In order to this, 
f will firſt take pains to get an habitual, 
but unaffected, purity, correctneſs, and 
elegancy of ſtyle in my common con ver- 
ſation; I will ſeek for the beſt words, and 
take care to reject improper, inexpreſ- 
five, and vulgar ones. I will read the. 
greateſt maſters of oratory, both W 
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and modern, and I will read them fingly _ 
in that view. I will ſtudy Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, not to diſcover an old Athe- 
nian or Roman cuſtom, nor to puzzle 
myſelf with the value of talents, mines, 
drachms, and ſeſterces, like the learned 
blockheads in as; but to obſerve their 
choice of words, their harmony of dic- 
tion, their method, their diftribution, their 
exordia, to engage the favour and atten- 
tion of their audience; and their perora- 
tions, to enforce what they have ſaid, and 
to leave a ſtrong impreſſion upon the paſ- 
ſions. Nor will I be pedant enough to 
neglc the moderns; for I will likewiſe - 
ſtudy Atterbury, Dryden, Pope, and Bo- 
lingbroke ; nay, I will read every thing 
that I do read, in that intention, and ne- 
ver ceaſe improving and refining my ſtyle 
vpon the beſt models, till at laſt I become 
a model of eloquence myſelf, which it is 
in every man's power, by care, tobe, If 
you ſet out upon this principle, and kerp 
it conſtantly in your mind, every com- 
pany you go into, and every book you 
read, will contribute to your improve- 
ment, either by ſhowing you what to 
imitate, or what to avoid. Are you to 
give an account of any thing to a mixed 
company? or are you to endeavour tq 
perſuade either man or woman? This 
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principle, fixed in your mind, will make 


you carefully attend to the choice of your 
words, and to. the clearneſs and harmony 


of your diction. 


So much for your parliamentary e ob- 
ject; now to the foreign one. 
Lay down firſt thoſe principles which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to form a ſkilful 
and ſucceſsful negotiation, and form your- 
ſelf accordingly. What are they ? Nai 
the clear hiſtorical. knowledge of p 
tianſactions of that kind, Thar you Ho 
pretty well already, and will have daily 
more and more; for, in conſequence of 
that principle, you will read hiſtory, me- 
moirs, anecdotes, &c, in that view chiefly, 
The other neceſſary talents for negotia- 
tion are, the great art of plcaſing, and 
engaging the affection and confidence, not 
only of thoſe with whom you are to co- 
operate, but even of thoſe whom you are 
to oppoſe : to conceal your own thoughts 
and, views, and to diſcover other people 8: 
to engage other people's confidence, by a 


ſeeming chearful frankneſs and openneſs, 
- without. going a ſtep too fat: to get the 
' perſonal favour of the King, Prince, Mi- 


niſters, or Miſtreſs, of the 1 to which 


you are ſent: to gain the abſolute com- 


man (Over your temper and your counte- 
Dance, that no heat may provoke you to 
lay, 
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ſay, nor change of countenance to betray, 
what ſhould be a ſecret. To familiarize 
and domeſticate yourſelf in the houſes of 
the moſt conſiderable people of the place, 
ſo as to be received there rather as a friend 
to the family, than as a foreigner, Hav- 
ing theſe principles conſtantly in . your 
thoughts, every thing you do and every 
thing you fay, will ſome way or other tend 
to your main view: and common conver- 
ſation will gradually fir you for it. Tou 
will get an habit of checking any * — 
heat; you will be upon your guard a- 

gainſt any indiſcreet expreſſions you will 
by degrees get the command of your 
countenance, fo as not to change it upon 
any the moſt ſudden accident: "and 
you will, above all things, labour to ac- 
quire the great art of pleaſing, without 
which nothing is to be done. Company 
is, in truth, à conſtant ſtare of negotia- 
tion; and, if you attend to it in that 
view, will qualify you for any. By the 
ſame means that you make a friend, guard 
againſt an enemy, or gain a miſtreſs; you 
will make an advantageous treaty, baffle 
| thoſe who counteract you, and gain the 
Court you are ſent to. Make this uſe of 
all the company you keep, and your very 
pleaſures will make you a ſucceſsful Ne- 
Sotiator. Pleaſe all who are worth pleaf- 
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ing; offend none. Keep your own ſecret, 
and get out other people's. Keep your 
own temper, and arifully warm other peo- 
ple's. Counterwork your rivals with dili- 
gence and dexterity, but at the ſame time 
with the utmoſt perſonal civility to them : 
and be firm without heat. Meſſieurs &A- * 
vaux and Servien did no mote than this. I 
muſt make one vwbſervation, in confirma- 
tion of this aſſertion; which is, that the 
moſt eminent Negotiators have always 


deen the politeſt and beſt-bred men in 


company; even what the women call the 
prettieft men. For God's fake, never loſe 
view of theſe two, your capital objects; 
bend every thing to them, try every thing 
by their rules, and calculate eyery thing 
for their purpoſes. What is peculiar to 
theſe two objects i is, that they require no- 
thing, but what one's own vanity, intereſt, 
and pleaſure, would make one do inde- 

ndently of them. If a man were never 
to be in buſineſs, and always to lead a 
private life, would he not deſire to pleaſe 
and to perſuade ? So that, in your two 
deſtinations, your fortune and figure Juck- 
ily conſpire with your vanity and your 
| Pleaſures. Nay more; a foreign miniſ- 
ter, I will maintain ir, can never be a good 
man of buſineſs, if he is not an agreeable 
man of pleaſure too, Half his buſineſs 
is 
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is done by the S of his pleaſures ; his 

views are carried on, and perhaps beſt, 

and moſt unſuſpectedly, at balls, ſuppers, 
aſſemblies, and parties of pleaſure ; by 

intrigues with women, and connections 

inſenſibly formed with men, at thoſe un- 

guarded hours of amuſement.” 

The next letter is likewife on foreign 
negotiation, and contains an anecdote of 
his Lordſhip's addreſs, wen worth pre- 
9 


| London, Soph. 29, web | 
My dear Friend, 
© THERE 1s nothing ſo neceſſary, but, 
at the ſame time, there is nothing more 
difficult (I know it by experience) for you 
young fellows, than to know how to be- 
have yourſelves prudentiy towards thoſe 
whom you do not like. Your paſſions are 
warm, and your heads are light ; you 
hate all thoſe who oppoſe your views, ei- 
ther of ambition or love; and a rival in 
either is almoſt a ſynonimous term for an 
enemy. Whenever you meet ſuch a man, 
you are aukwardly cold to him, at beſt 
but often rude, and always defirous to 
give him ſome indirect ſlap. This is un- 
reaſonable ; for one man has as good a 
right to purſue an employment, or a 
miſtreſs, as another; but it is, into the 
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bargain, extremely imprudent; becauſe 
you commonly defeat your own purpoſe 
by it, and while you are contending with 
each other, a third often prevails. I 
grant you, that the ſituation is irkſome ; 
a man cannot help thinking as he thinks, 


nor feeling what he feels; and it is a very 


tender and ſore Point to be thwarted and 


counterworked in one's purſuits at Court, 


or with a miſtreſs: but prudence and abi- 


lities muſt check the effects, though they 


cannot remove the cauſe, Both the 
tenders make themſelves diſagreeable 5 
their miſtreſs, when they ſpoil the com- 
pany by their pouting, or their ſparring ; 
whereas, if one of them has command 
enough over himſelf (whatever he may 
feel inwardly) to be cheatful, gay, and 


eaſily and unaffectedly civil to the other, 


as if there were no manner of competi- 
tition between them, the Lady will cer- 
tainly like him the beſt, and his rival will 


be ten times more humbled and diſcou- - 


raged ; for he will look 1 ſuch a be- 
haviour as a proof of the triumph and 
ſecurity of his rival; he will grow. Out, 
rageous with the Lady, and the warmth 
of his reproaches will probably bring on 
a quarrel between them. It is the ſame 


in buſineſs; where he who can command 
1 emnper and his cquntenance the beſt, 


will 
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will always have an infinite advantage 
over the other. This is what the French 
call un procede honnéte et galant, to pique 
yourſelf upon ſhowing particular civilities 
to a man, to whom leſſer minds would, in 
the ſame caſe, ſhow diftike, or perhaps 
rudeneſs. I will give you an inſtance of 
this, .in my own caſe; and pray remem- 
ber it, whenever you. come to be, as 1 
hope you will, in a like ſituatiopn. 
When I went to the Hague, in 174 4 
it was to engage the Dutch to come 
roundly into the war, and to ſtipulate their 
quotas of troops, Sc.; your acquaint- 
ance, the Abbe. de la Ville, was there on 
the part of France, to endeavour to hin- 
der them from coming into the war at = | 
I was informed, and very ſorry to hear ik, 
that he had abilities, temper, and induf⸗ 
try. We could not viſit, our two maſ- 
ters being at war; but the firſt time 1 
met him at a third place, got ſomebody. 
to preſent me to him; and I told i 
that though we were to, be national ene- 
mies, I flattered myſelf we might be, how. 
ever, perſonal friends; with a good deal 
more of the ſame kind; which he returned 
in full as a polite manner. Two days af 
terwards went, cue in the morping, to 
ſolicit the Deputies of Amſterdam, where - 
-F found Abbe de la Ville, who had beet 
5 betet. - 
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beforehand with me; upon which I ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to the Deputies, and faid, 
ſmilingly, Fe ſuis bien fache Mefheurs de 
trouver mon Ennemi avec ous, je le cennois 
deja aſſez pour le craindre, la partie weſt 
pas igale, mais je me fie à vos propres in- 
tertts centre les talens de mon Innemi, et au 
moins , je wai pas eu le premier mot j aurai 


le dernier aujourd bui. I am ſorry, Gen- 
tlemen, to find my adverſary with you; 


I know him already ſufficiently to fear 
him; we are not on a footing : but I 
truſt to your true intereſt, againſt the ta- 
lents of my enemy; and if I have not 
to-day had the firſt word, I ſhall at leaſt 
have the laſt.” They ſmiled ; the Abbe 
as pleaſed with the compliment, and the 
manner of it, ſtayed about a quarter of 
an hour, and then left me to my Deputies, 
with whom I continued upon the ſame 

tone, though in a very ſerious manner, 
and told them that I was only come to 
Rate their own true intereſts to them, 
Plainly and ſimply, without any of thoſe 
arts, which it was very neceſſary for my 
friend to make uſe of to deceive them. 


I carried my point, and continued my 


| procede with the. Abbe; and by this eaſy 
and polite commerce with him, at third 


2% I often found means to fiſh out 


* 


m him whereabouts he was. 
9 < Remem- 


n | 
Remember, there are but two pro- 
_ cedes in the world for a gentleman and a 
man of parts: either extreme politeneſs, 
or knocking down. If a man, notoriouſly 
and defignedly inſults and affronts you, 
knock him down; but if he only injures 
you, your beſt revenge is to be extremely 
civil to him in your outward behaviour, 
though at the ſame time you counter wor 
him, and return him the r 
perhaps with intereſt. This is not 
fidy nor diſſimulation; it would be ſo, if 
you were, at the ſame time, to make pro- 
feſſions of eſteem and friendſhip to this 
man; which I by no means recommend, 
but, on the contrary, abhor. But all acts. 
of civility, are, by common conſent, un- 
derſtood to be no more than a conformity 
to cuſtom, for the quiet and convenieney 
of ſociety, the agremens of which are not: 
to be diſturbed by private diſlikes and 
jealouſies. Only women and little minds. 
pout and ſpar for the entertainment ofthe 
company, that always laugh at, and never 
pities them, For my own part, though. 
+ would by no means give up any point 
to a competitor, yet I would pique myſelf 
vpon ſhowing him rather more civility- 
than to another man. In the firſt place; 
this procede infallibly makes all Jes rieurs 
of * fide, which is a conſiderable party's 
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and in the next place, it certainly pleaſes 
the oje of the competition, be it either 
man or woman; who never fail to ſay, 
upon ſuch an occalion, that they muſt oon 
yu have bebaved yourſelf very handſamely, in 
tbe whale. affair. The world judges from. 
the appeatances of things, and not from, 
the reality, which few. are able, and ſtill 
fewer are inclined to fathom; and a man, 
who will take care always to be in the 
right in thoſe things, may afford to be 
ſometimes a little wrong in the more el 
ſential ones: there is a willingpeſs,. à de- 
ſire to excuſe him. With nine people in 
ten. good - breeding paſſes for good na- 
ture, and they take attentions for good 
offices. At courts chere will be always 
coldneſſes, diſhkes, jealouſies, and hatred; 1 
the harveſt being but ſmall, in proportion 
to the number of labourers; but then, as 
as they ariſe often, they die ſoon, unleſs 
they are perpetuated by the manner in 
which they have been carried on, more 
than by the matter which occaſioned them. 
The turns and viciſſitudes of courts fre- 
quently make friends of enemies, and. 
enemies of friends; you muſt labour, 
therefore, to acquire chat great, and un- 
common talent, of hating with good- 
breeding, and loving with prudence; to 
make no quarrel r = 
* 7 ; Fi an 
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md unneceſſary indications of anger ; and: 
no friendſhip dangerous, in caſe it breaks, 
by. a wanton, indiſcreet, and vnreſerved 
confidence.“ 

I ſhall conclude the Syſtem. of Educa- 
tion with the following Letter, and the 
Maxims that. accompany. it; which are 
properly nothing more than a recapitula- 
tion, or epitome, of the leading ſenti- - 
ments in the Syſtem. I have taken the 
ſame liberty with the Maxims which 1 
took with the Letters, rejecting ſuch as I 
judged of little conſequence; and that I 
might not have the trouble of controvert- 
ing ſentiments a ſecond time, I have in- 
ferted none 8 I thought diſputable. | 


% 3 


"London, Jan, 15, 1753. 

My dear "2 MITES 
I NEVER think my. time ſo 1 
employed, as When I think it employed; 
to your advantage. You, haye long had 
the greateſt ſhare of it; you now engroſs 
it. Ihe moment is now deeiſive; the 
Piece, is going to be exhibited to the pub- 
lic „ the mere out- lines, and the — 
colouring, are not ſufficient to attract the 
eyes, and to ſecure applauſe; but the laſt 
finiſning, artful, and delicate ſtrokes, are 

neceſſary. -Skilfyl Judges will diſcern, and. 
acknowledge. their merit; the ignoraat, 
1 will, 
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will, without knowing why, feel their 
power. In that view, I have thrown to- 
gether, for your uſe, the incloſed Max- 
ims; or, to ſpeak more properly, obſerv- 
ations on men and things; for I have no 
merit as to the invention; 1 am no fyſtem- 
mongers and, initead of giving way to 
my imaginacion, I have only confulted my 
memory; and my concluſions are all drawn 
from facts, not from fancy. Moſt maxim- 
mongers have preferred the prettineſs to 
the juſtneſs of a thought, and the turn 
to the truth; but I have refuſed myſelf to 
every thing that my own experience did 
not juſtify and confirm. I wiſh you would 
conſider them ſeriouſly, and ſeparately, 
and recur to them _ pro re natd in ſi- 
milar caſes. 
( Young men are as apt to think them- 
ſelves wiſe enough, as drunken men are 
to think themſelves ſober enough. They 
look upon ſpitit to be a much better 
thing than experience; which they call 
coldneſs. They are dut half miſtaken; 
for though ſpirit without experience is 
dangerous, experience without ſpirit is 
languid and defective. Their union, which 
is very rare, is perfection: you may join 


them, if you pleafe; for all my experience 


is at your ſervice; and I do not defire 


ene grain of your ſpirit in return. Uſe 
them 
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them both; and let them reciprocally ani- 
mate and check each other. I mean here, 
by the ſpirit of youth, only the vivacity 
and preſumption of youth ; which hinder 
them from ſeeing the difficulties, or dan- 
gers of an undertaking ; but I do not 
mean, what the filly vulgar calls ſpirit, by 
which they are captious, jealous of their 
rank, ſuſpicious of being undervalued, and 
tart (as they call it) in their repartees, 
upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, This is an 
evil, and a very ſilly ſpirit, - which ſhould 
be driven out, and transferred to an herd 
of ſwine. This is not the ſpirit of a 
man of faſhion, who has kept good com- 
pany. People of an ordinary, low edu- 
cation, when they happen to fall into 
good company, imagine themſelves the 
only object of its attention; if the com- 
pony whiſpers, it is, to be ſure, concern- 
ing them; if they laugh, it is at them; 
and if any thing ambiguous, that by the 


moſt forced interpretation can be applied 


to them, happens to be ſaid, they are con- 
vinced that it was meant at them; upon 
which they grow out of countenance firſt, 
and then angry. This miſtake is very 
well ridiculed in the Stratagem, Where 
Scrub ſays, I am jure they talked of me, 
fer they laughed conſumedly. A well-bred 
man leldom thinks, but never ſeems to 

ö | think, 
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think, himſelf lighted, underyalued, or 
laughed at in company, unleſs where it 
is ſo plainly marked out, that his honour. 
obliges him to reſent it in a proper man» 
ner; mais les bonnetes gens ne fe boudent ja- 
mais. 
. 1 will admit, chat it is very difficult 

to command ones-ſelf enough, to behave 
with eaſe, frankneſs, and good- breeding 

towards thoſe, who one knows diſlike, 
flight, and injure one, as far as they can 


without perſonal conſequences; but I aſ-- 


ſert, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to. do 
it: you muſt embrace the man you hate, 
if you cannot be juſtified in knocking him 
down; for otherwiſe you avow the injury, 
which you cannot revenge. A prudent 
Cuckold (and there are many ſuch at 
Paris) pockets his horns, when he cannot 
gore with them; and will not add to the 
triumph of bis maker, by only butting 
vith them ineffectually. A ſeeming igno- 
rance is very often a moſt neceſſary part 
of worldly knowledge. It is, for inſtance, 
commonly adviſeable to ſeem ignorant of 
What people offer to tell you; and, when . 
they ſay, Have not you heared of ſuch a 
thing? to anſwer, No, and to let them 
3s on, though you know it already. Some 
have a pleafure. in telling it, becauſe they 
Sal that ** tell it walls others have a 
444100 pride 
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pride in it, as being the ſagacious diſco- 
verers; and many have a vanity in ſhow- 
ing that they have been, though very un- 
deſervedly, truſted: all theſe would be 
diſappointed, and conſequently diſpleaſed, 
if you ſaid, Les. 

« Seem always 3 ignorant (unleſs to one 
moſt intimate friend) of all matters of 
private ſcandal and defamation, though 
you ſhould hear them a thouſand times; 
for the parties affected always look upon 
the receiver to be almoſt as bad as the 
thief: and, whenever they become the 
topic of converſation, ſeem to he a ſcep- 
tic, though you are really a ſerious be- 
lie ver; and always take the extenuating 
part. But all this ſeeming ignorance 
Would be joined to thorough and exten- 
ſive private informations: and, indeed, it 
is; the beſt method of ' procuring; them 
tor moſt people have ſuch, a, vanity in 

wing a ſuperiority over others, though 
but for a moment, and in the mereſt trifles, 
that they will tell you, what, they ſhould 
not, rather than not ſhow, that they. can 
tell what. you did. not know : beſides, = | 
ſuch ſeeming ignorance will make you pals 
for incurious, and conſequently undefign- 
| ing. However, fiſh for facts, and take 
pains to be well informed of every thing 
that palles 4 but fiſh . and not 


always, 
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always, nor indeed often, in the ſhape of 
direct queſtions; which always put peo- 
ple upon their guard, and, often repeated, 
grow tireſome. But ſometimes take the 
things that you would know, for grant- 
ed; upon which ſomebody will, kindly 
and officiouſly, ſer you right: ſometimes 
fay, that you have heared fo and ſo; and 
at other times ſeem to know more than 
you do, in order to know all that you 
want: but avoid direct queſtioning, as 
much as you can. oF £5 
All theſe neceſſary arts of the world 
require conſtant attention, preſence of 
mind, and coolneſs. Achilles, though in- 


- 


vulnerable, never went to battle, but 


completely armed. Courts are to be the 
theatres of your wars, where you ſhould 
be always as completely armed, and even 
with the addition of a hel- piece. The 
leaſt inattention, the leaſt diſtradtion, may 
prove fatal. I would fain ſee you what 
pedants call omnis homo, and what Pope 
much better calls all-accompliſhed : you 
have the means in your power, add the 
will, and you may bring it about.“ 


MAX. 
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M AX . 
By the Earl of CHESTERFIELD, 


7Y \ Proper ſecrecy is the cull myſ- 


tery of able men; myſtery is 


the only ſecrecy of weak and 2 
ones. 

„A Man who tells nothing. or who 
oo al}, will equally have nothing told 
im. 

« If a fool knows a ſectet; he tells it 
becauſe he is a fool: if. a knave knows 
one, he tells it wherever it is his intereſt 
to tell it. But women, and young men, 
are very apt to tell what ſecrets they 
know, from the vanity of having been 
truſted. Truſt none of theſe, wherever 
you can help it. | 

« Inattention to the preſent tales 
be it what it will; the doing one thing, 
and thinking at the ſame time of an- 
other, or the attempting to do two things 
at once; are the never failing ligns of a 
little frivolous mind. 

» man who cannot command his 
temper, his attention, and his counte- 

| nance, ſhould not think of being a man 


of 


E 
of buſineſs. The weakeſt man in the 
world can avail himſelf of the paſſion of 
the wiſeſt. The inattentive man cannot 
know the buſineſs, and conſequently can- 
not do it. And he who cannot command 
his countenance, may even as well tell his 
thoughts as ſnow them. 
_ 4 Diſtruſt all thoſe who love you e ex- 
tremely upon a very ſlight acquaintance, 
and without any viſible reaſon. Be upon: 
your guard, too, againſt thoſe, who con- 
feſs, as their weakneſſes, all the Cardinal 
virtues. _ 

& In your friendſhips,” and in your 
enmities, let your confidence, and your 
hoſtilities have certain bounds: make not 
the former dangerous, nor the latter itre- 
concileable. There are Ane viciſſitudes 
in buſineſs! _ 
Smooth your way to the head; 

through the *- 46.4 The way of reaſon 

is a good one; but it is commonly ſome- 
thing longer, and perhaps not ſo ſure. _ 

« Spirit is now a very faſbionable word: 
to act with Spirit, to ſpeak with Spirit, 
means only, to act raſhly, and to talk in- 
dilcreetly. An able man ſhows his Spirit, 
by gentle words and reſolute actions: he 
is neither hot nor timid. | 

Patience is a moſt neceſſary qualifi- 
ation for buſineſs: many. a; man would 
rather: 


Ch 


— 
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rather you heared his ſtory, than granted 
his requeſt. One muſt ſeem to hear the 
unreaſonable demands of the petulant, 
unmoved, and the tedious details of the 
dull, untired. That is the leaſt price that 
a man muſt pay for a high ſtation. 

It is always right to detect a fraud, 
and to perceive a folly; but it is often 
very wrong to expoſe either. A man, of 
buſineſs ſhould always have his eyes 
70 but muſt often ſeem to have them 

ut. 

« In Courts, nobody ſhould be below 
your management and attention: the links 
that form "the Court-chain are innume- 
rable and inconceivable. You muſt hear 
with patience the dull grievances of a Gen-- 
tleman Uſher, or a Page of the Back- 
ſtairs ; who, very probably, lies with ſome 
near relation of the favourite maid, of 
the favourite Miſtreſs, of the favourite 
Miniſter, or perhaps of the King him- 
ſelf ; and who, conſequently, may do you 
more dark and indirect good, or harm, 
than the firſt man of quality. _ 

« A young man, be his merit what it- 
will, can never raiſe himſelf; but muſt,, 
like the i ivy round the oak, twine himſelf 
round ſome man of great power and in- 
tereſt. Tou. muſt belong to a Miniſter 

; | 1 
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me time, before any body will belong 
to you. And an inviolable fidelity to 
that Miniſter, even in his diſgrace, will 
be meritorious, and recommend you to 
the next. Miniſters love a perſonal, much 
mare than a party attachment. 

As Kings ate begotten and born like 
other men, it is to be preſumed that they 
are of the human ſpecies ; and, perhaps, 
had they the ſame education, they might 

; prove like other men. Bur, flattered 
from their cradles, their hearts are cor- 
rupted, and their heads are turned, ſo 
that they ſeem to be a ſpecies by them- 
ſelves. No King ever ſaid to himſelf, 
Homo ſum, nibir humani a me alenum 
Puto. 
« Flattery cannot be too flog for 
them; drunk with it from their 1 infancy. 
like ole drinkers, they require drams. | 

« They prefer a perſonal attachment 

to a public ſervice, and reward it better, 

They are vain and weak enough to look 

upon it as a free-will offering to their 
merit, and not as a burnt ſacrifice to their 
power. 


2 1 Courts, (and every whcre elſe) 
| baſhfulneſs and timidity are as prejudicial 
on one hand, as gs and raſhneſs 


| are on the other. OE) aflurance, 
| and 
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and a cool intrepidity, with an exterior 
modeſty, are the true and neceſſary me-. 
dium. 
Never apply for what you ſee very 
little probability of obtaining; for you 
will, by aſking improper and unattain- 
able things, accuſtom the Miniſters to re- 
fuſe you ſo often, that they will find it 
eaſy to refuſe you the propereſt, and moſt 
reaſonable ones. It is a common, but a 
moſt miſtaken rule at Court, to aſk for - 
every thing in order to get ſomething : 
you do get ſomething by it, it is true; 
but that ſomething is, refuſals and ridi- 
cule.” — This maxim, like the former, is 
of general application. 
' « Tt is hard to ſay, which is the greateſt 
fool; he who tells the whole truth, or 
he who tells no truth at all. Character 
iszas neceſſary in buſineſs as in trade. No 
man can deceive often in either. 
At Court, people embrace without 
acquaintance, ſerve one another without 
friendſhip, and injure one another with- 
out hatred. Intereſt, not ſentiment, 18 
the growth of that ſoil. 
A chearful, eaſy countenance and 
behaviour, are very uſeful at Court: they 
make fools think you a good-natured 
man; and they make deſigning men think 
you an undeſigning one. 


There 


„ 

« There are ſome occaſions i in which a, 
man muſt tell half his ſercrer, in order to 
conceal the reſt ; but there is ſeldom ' one 
in which a man. mould tell it all. Great 
ſkill is neceffary to know how far to 80, 
and where to ſtop. "BY 

«Ceremony is neceſſary in Courts, as 
the outwork and defence of mannets. 

* Flattery, though a baſe coin, is the 
neceſſary pocket: money at Coutt; where, 
by cuſtom and conſent, it has obtained. 
ſach a currency, that it is no longer a frau- 
dulent, but a legal payment. 
If a Miniſter, refuſes you . realon-. 
able requeſt, and either flights or injures. 
you; if you have not the power to gra- 
tify your reſentment, have th; wiſdom to 
conceal and diſſemble i 7 my Seeming good- 
humour. on your part may prevent ran- 
cour on his, and, perhaps, bring things 
right again: but if you have the power fo 
hurt, hint modeſtly, that if provoked, 
you may, poſſibly, have the will to. Fear, 
when real, and well founded, is, perhaps, 
a more prevailing motive at Courts than 
love. 
e  Awkwardneſs | is a more Fatty difad-, 
vantage, than it is generally. thought, to 
be; it often occaſions ridicule, it always, 

leſſens „ 
ce A man's 


Cans. 


„ A man's own good-breeding; i is his 
beſt ſecurity againſt other peagle;s ill 
manners. | 
«+ Good-breeding; carries cl with it 
a dignity, that is reſpected, by the molt 
petulant. IIl-breeding invites and au- 


thorizes the familiarity of the moſt timid. 


No man ever ſaid a pert thing to the Duke 
of Marlborough. No man ever ſaid a 
civil one (though many a flattering. one) 


to Sir Robert Walpole. | 
Knowledge may give weight, but 


accompliſhments. only give luſtre; and 


many more people ſee than weighe _. 

« Moſt arts require long ſtudy and 
application; but the moſt” uſeful art. of 
all, that of pleaſing, requires . "NE the 
deſire. : 
lt is to be eſo, that: a a man of 
common ſenſe, who does not defire to 
pleaſe, deſires nothing at all; ſince he 
muſt know that he cannot obrain any 
thing without it. 

« A ſkilful Negociator will moſt care- 
fully diſtinguiſh between the little and 
the great objects of his buſineſs, and will 
be as frank and open in the former, as he 
will be ſecret and pertinacious in the lat- 
ter. This maxim holds Oo" true in 
common life, 


Vor. II. 5 „„ 2 He 
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ce He will, by his manners and addreſs, 
Adee At leaſt, to make his public 
adverſaries bis perſonal friends, He will 
flatter and engage the Man, while he 
counterworks the Miniſter ; and he will 
never alienate people's minds from him, 
by wrangling for points, either abſolutely 
unattainable, or not worth attaining. He 
will make even a merit of giving up, 
what he could not or would not. carry, 
and fell a trifle for a thouſand times its 
value. p | 
Both ſimulation aa Fiftnlation 
are abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign Mi- 
niſter; and yet they muſt ſtop ſhort of 
falſehood and perfidy : : that middle point 
is the difficult one: there ability conſiſts. 
He muſt often ſeem pleaſed, when he is 
vexed; and grave, when he is pleaſed; 
but he muſt never ſay either: that 
would be fallchood, an indelible ſtain to 
character. 

* foreign Miviſter ſhould be a ol 
exact ceconomilt ; an expence proportion- 
ed to his appointments and fortune is ne- 
ceſſary: but, on the other hand, debt E 
inevitable ruin to him. It ſinles him into 
diſgrace at the court where he reſides, and 
into the moſt ſervile and abject depend- 
ance on 1 the Court that ſent him. As he 
Ty cannot 


1 
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wn 


enough, of it. 
 jaflly, in his Memoirs, that nothing cong 


emergencies. 


man, for inſtance, who ſhould give a 


would be reckoned generous: ſ that the 


rets, (urns upon ohe filling. A man's 


J K ._ 
canet reſent ill db the is ſure, to have 


0 cc The Duc * Sully We very 


tributed more to his rife, than that 
dent economy which he had obſerve _ 


his youth; and by which he had always a 
ſum of money before band, in caſe of 


Alt is very difficult to 1 2 the particu- 
lar point” of ceconomy z.-the beſt error of 
the two, is En the parſimonious fide. 
That may de eorrected, the other can- 
not. 

«I be e "of generoſity | is to 
be purchaſed pretty cheap; it does not 
depend ſo much upon a man's general 
expence, as it does upon his giving hand- 
ſotely where it is proper to give at all. A 


ſervant four ſhillings, would paſs for co- 
vetous, while he Who gave lim a crown, 


difference of thoſe tw q oppofite charac-" 


Character; in that partieular; depends a ; 
great deal upon the report of bis own ſer- 
vants; a mere trifle above common wages, 
makes their report favourable;- 4% 

11 Take caronlwiys to form your ofta- 

Eber. h1withiogyour iocome, as 
to leave a ſufficient fund 2 unexpected 
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contingencies, and a prudent liberality. 
There is hardly a. year, in any man's 
life, in which a ſmall ſum of ready money 
may not be employed to great advan- 
_ MY | 


CHAP, IX 


His Lordi. s. moſt admired Eſays in ; the 
Paper called" the WoRLD. -, His . Poems. 


An Account of the latter Part of his 1 
His Deatb and Charater. | 


\HE Earl of Cheſterfield having now 
* completed his ſon's education, his 
next care was to Procure him a ſeat. in the 
houſe of commons. This he effected, 
for the borough of Liſkeard, in the par- 
lament that met in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-four; and, 
notwithſtanding, Mr. Stanhope's natural 
baſhfulneſs, he ſpoke very ſoon after he 
took his ſeat. On that occaſion his Lord- 
| — lent him the following Letter, 
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head, of which I have received from 
others a very good account. I hear, that 
you were ſtopped for ſome time in your 
career; but recovered breath, and finiſned 
it very well. I am not ſurpriled, nor in- 
deed concerned, at your accident; for 1 
remember the dreadful feeling of that ſi- 
tuation in myſelf; and as it muſt require 
a a moſt uncommon ſhare of impudence to 
be unconcerned upon ſuch an occaſion, I 1 
am not ſure that I am not rather glad 
you ſtopped. You muſt therefore now. 
think of hardening yourſelf by degrees, 
by uſing yourſelf inſenſibly to the found 
of your own voice, and to the act (trifling 
as it ſcems) of riſing up and fitting down, 
again. Nothing will contribute ſo much 
to this as committee works, of elections 
at night, and of private bills in the morn- 
ing. There aſking ſhort queſtions, mov- 
ing for witneſſes to be called in, and all 
that kind of ſmall ware, will ſoon fit you 
to ſet up for yourſelf. I am told that you 
are much. mortified at your accident; but 
without reaſon ; pray, let it rather be a 
ſpur thana curb to you. Perſevere, and, 
depend upon it, it will do well at laſt. 
When I ſay perſevere, I do not mean that 
you ſhould ſpeak every day, nor in every 
debate. Moreover, I would not adviſe 
you to ſpeak again upon public matters 
| L 3 — MF 
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for ſome time, perhaps a month or two; 
but 1 mean, never loſe view of that great 
object: purſue i it with diſcretion, but pur- 
ſue it always. Pelotez en attendant partie. 
You know I have always told you, that 
ſpeaking in public was but a Knack, which 
thoſe We apply to the moſt, will fucceed 
in the beſt. Two old members, very good 
jodges, have ſent me compliments upon 
this occaſion; and have: aſfured me, that 
they plainly find t will de, though they 
perceived, from that natural confulion you- 
were in, that you neither ſaid all, nor 
perhaps what you intended. Upon the 
whole, you have ſet out very well, and 


have ſufficient encouragement to go on. 


Attend therefore affiduouſly, and obſerve 

carefully all that paſſes in the Houſe; 
for it is only knowledge and experience 
that can make a debater. But if you ſtill 
want comfort, Mrs. ——, 1 hope, will 
adminiſter it to you; for, 10 my opinion, 
ſh2 may, if ſhe will, be very comfortable; 
and with women, as with ſpeaking in 
Parliament, perſeverance will moſt cer- 
tainly prevail, ſooner or later. DOC 
»»What little T have played for here, 1 
have won; but thar is very far from the 
conſiderable ſum which you have heated 
of. I play every evening from ſeven till 
| ren, at a crown 1 party, hang, 
| ve 
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ſave my eyes from reading or writing for 


three hours by candle- light. 1 propoſe. 
being in town the week after next, and 
hope to carry back with me much more 
health than I brought down here. Good 

night,” 
Mr. Stanhope continued i in Eng land till 
the winter of the year one chan e ſeven 
hundred and fifty-ſix, when he was ap- 
pointed Britiſh pro Bs at Hamburgh, 
and afterwards envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Dreſden. Thus the Earl of 
Cheſterfield accompliſhed the two great 
objects which he had in view for his ſon, 
a ſeat in the houſe of commons, and a 
miniſterial department at a foreign court; 
but he never could make him, what he 
ſo ardently wiſhed, and ſo ſtrenuouſly en- 
deavoured, the all- accompliſbed man. His. 
Lordſhip's diſappointment on this ac- 
count, does not however appear to have 
hurt him ſo. much as might have been ex- 
_ pected, if we may judge by his Letters. 
But he had temper for every thing. # 
During Mr. Stanhope's reſidence in 
England, we cannot doubt but his fond 
father was as aſſiduous in giving him ver- 
bal inſtructions; as he had formerly been 
in giving him written ones. His Lord- 
fhip however found leiſure to write many 
2 eſſays in a periodical paper: called 
L 4 | 2 $64, 00G 
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the WorrLp, publiſhed about that time. 
Several of them are upon ſubjects ſimilar 
to thoſe treated in the Syſtem, and nearly 
in the fame words, conſequently theſe 
would be improper here: others are upon 
temporary ſubjects, and thoſe would be 
equally improper : but ſuch as are af- 
fected by neither of theſe objections (which, 
however, happen'to be very few) I ſhall 
give to the reader, in the form in which 
they firſt appeared, 


The WORL D. | | 
Nomb. 120. Tuvstpar; 5 17, 1185. 


« MOST people complain of fortune; 
few of nature: and the kinder they think 
the latter has been to them, the more they 
murmur at what they call the injuſtice of 
the former. 

& Why have not I the riches, the rank, 
the power of ſuch and ſuch, is the com- 
mon expoſtulation with fortune : but why 
have not I the merit, the talents, the wit, 
or the beauty of ſuch and ſuch others, is 
a reproach rately or never made to nature. 

« The truth is, that nature, ſeldom pro- 
ſuſe, and ſeldom nigea:dly, has diſtri- 
buted her gifts more equally than ſhe is 
generaliy ſuppoſed to have done. Edu- 
cation and ſicuation make the great dif- 
ference, 


* 
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ference. Culture improves, and.c occaſions, 
elicit natural talents. ' I make no doubt 
but that there are potentially (if 1 may 
uſe that pedantic word) many Bacons, 
Lockes, Newtons, Cæſats, -romwells, 
and Marlboroughs, at the plough-tail, be- 
hind counters, and, perhaps, even among 
the nobility; but the ſoil muſt be culti- 
vated, and the ſeaſons favourable, for the 
fruit to have all its ſpirit and flavour. 
e If ſometimes our common. parent has 
been a little partial, and not kept the ſcales - 
quite even; if one. preponderates too 
much, we throw into the lighter a due 
counterpoiſe of vanity, which never fails 
to ſet all right. Hence it happens, that 
hardly any ea man would, without re- 
ſerve, and in every particular, change wich 
any other. 

« Though all are thus ſatisfied with the 
diſpenſations of nature, how few liſten to 
her voice? How few follow her as a 
guide ? ? In vain ſhe points out to us the 
po and direct way to truth; vanity, 

ancy, affectation, and faſhion, aſſume her 
ſhape, and wind us through fairy-ground 
to folly and error. 
Theſe deviations from nature are often 
attended by ſerious conſequences, and ak * 
ways by ridiculous ones: for there is no- 
thi ing truer than the trite obſervation, 
ccc 
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« "that, people. are never TOR for 
* being what they really. are, byt for 1 3 
fecting What ft, really are, not.” K 


1 feCtation 1 15 the only OUICE, 4 and, Jane len e 
object of ale. 
No man wh at vey! IN e his Rl Ta What 
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which e vg aſon. 1475 ſs. many 
people are o j jealous and tenaciovs, of it. 
Even ſome people's vicks are not their 
_ own, but affected and ado ted ended at 
the ſame time unen ved) 1 n hopes of 
ſhining in thoſe faſhionable' ſocieties, where | 
the reputation of certain vices gives luſtre. 
In theſe caſes, the execution is commonly 
as aukward, as the debgr is abſurd ; 3 and 
the ridicule equals the guilt. 
This calls to my mind a thing that LS 
ly happened not many years ago... A young. 
fellow of ſome rank and fortune, juſt let 
| looſe from the univerſity, reſolved, in or- 
der to make a figure in he world, to aſ-- 
ſame the ſhining character of, what Re 
called, a rake. By way of learning the 
rudiments of his intended profeſſion, he 
frequented the theatres, where he was 
often drunk, and always noiſy. Being 
one night at the re preſentation of that 
moſt abſurd Play, the Libertine Aired, 


6 227 
he was ſo charmed with the profligacy of 
the hero of the piece, that, to the edifi- 
cation of the audience, he {wore : many 
oaths that he would be the Libertine de- 
firoyed.  A- diſcreet friend of his, who ſat 
by him, kindly repreſented to him, that 
to be the Libertine was a laudable deſign, 
which he greatly approved of; but that 
to be the Libertine deſtroyed, ſeemed to 
him an unneceſſary part of his plan, and 
rather raſh, He perſiſted, however, in 
his firſt reſolution, and inſiſted upon being 
the Libertine, and deftroyed. Probably he 
was ſo; at leaſt the preſumption is in his 
favour. / There are, I am perſuaded; ſo 
many caſes of this nature, that for my 
own part I would deſire no greater ſtep 
towards the reformation of manners. for 
the next twenty years, than that people 
ſhould have no vices but heir «wn, - - 
The blockhead who affects wiſdom, 
beet nature has given him dulneſs, be- 
comes ridiculous only by his adopted cha- 
racter; whereas he might have ſtagnated 
unobſerved in his native mud, or perha 
have engroſſed deeds, collected ſhells, and 
ſtudied heraldry, or logic, with ſome ſuc- 
cd, ti: 
„The mining coxcomb a aims nach and 
decides finally upon every thing, becauſe 
nature has given him pertneſs. The de- 
* L663 =” 
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- pree of parts and animal ſpirits, neceſſary 
to conſtitute that character, if properly 
applied, might have made him uſeful in 
many parts of fe; but his affectation and 
preſumption make him . uſeleſs in moſt, 
and ridiculous in all. g | 
The Acud fine gentleman 
might probably, from his long experience 
and knowledge of the world, be eſteemed 
and reſpected in the ſeveral relations of do- 
meſtic life, which, at his age, nature 
points out to him: but he will .moſt ri- 
diculouſly ſpin out the rotten thread of 
his former gallantries. He drefles, lan- 
guiſhes, ogles, as he did at | five-and- 
twenty; and modeſtly intimates that he 
is not without a bonne fortune; which bonne 
fortune at laſt appears to be the aro 
he had long kept (not to himſelf), whom 
he marries and owns, becauſe the poor 
girl was ſo fond of him, and ſo @rfirous to 
be made an honeſt woman. q 
« The ſexagenary widow remembers that 
ſhe was handſome, but forgets that it was 
thirty years ago, and thinks herſelf ſo, or 
at leaſt, very /ikeable ſill. The pardon- 
able affeRations of her youth and beauty, 
_ unpardonably continue, increaſe even with 
her years, and are doubly exerted, in 
hopes of concealing the number. All: 
| the*gaudy 3 3 of dreſs, which 
rather 


every ſocial duty. He tenderly prefers 
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rather degraded than adorned her beauty 
in its bloom, now expoſe to the higheſt”. 
and juſteſt ridicule, her ſhrivelled or her 
overgrown carcaſe, She totters or ſweats 
under the load of her jewels, embroide- 
ries, and brocades, which, like ſo many 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, ſerve only to au- 
thenticate the venerable antiquity of her 
auguſt mummy, Her eyes dimly ewinkle 
tenderneſs, or leer deſire: their language, 
however inclegant, is intelli gible; and the 
half-pay captain underſtands it. He ad- 
dreſſes his vows to her vanity, which af- 
ſures her they are ſincere. She pities him, 
and prefers him to credit, decency, and 


. 
* 
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her (though not without ſome heſitation) 
to a jail. 
“ Self-love, kept within due bounds, i is 
'a natural and uſeful ſentiment. It is, in 
truth, ſocial love too, as Mr. Pope has 
very juſtly obſerved : it is the ſpring of 
many good actions, and of no ridiculous. 
ones. But ſelt-flattery is only the ape or 
caricatura of ſelf-love, and reſembles it no 
more than is abſolutely neceſſary to 
heighten the ridicule. Like other flat- 
tery, it is the moſt profuſely beſtowed, 
and greedily ſwallowed, where it is the 
leaſt deſerved. I will conclude this ſub- 
306 with the ſubſtance of a fable of the 
| bs inge 
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ingenious monſieur De La Motte, which 
ſrems not. unapplicable to it. | 

Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in 
which mortals, as well as gods, were al- 
lowed to haye tickets. Ihe prize was 
Wispont; and Minetva got it. The mor- 
tals. murmured, and accuſed the gods of 
foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this aſper- 
fion, declared another loitery, for mortals 
ſingly, and | exclulively of the 8 The 
prize was Fel Ly. They got it, and 
ſhared it among themſelves. All were ſa- 
tisfied. The loſs of WIspo was neither 
regretted nor remembered; Fol l ſup- 
Plied its place, and thoſe who had the larę eſt 
thare of it, thought themſelves the viell. 
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ee vulgar notion, and worthy of 
the vulgar, for it is both falſe and abſurd, 
that paſſionate people are the beſt-natured 
people in the world. They are a little 
haſty, it is true; a trifle will put them in a 
fury; and while they are in that fury, they' 
neither know nor care what they ſay or do: 
but then as ſoon as it is over, they are ex- 
tremely ſerry and penitent for any injury or 
miſchief they did This panegyric on theſe 
| choleric Ge people, when ex- 


e | 


amined and fi 4 amounts in plain 
common ſenſe and Engliſn to this: that 
they ate good-natured when they are not 
ilLnatured; and that when in their fits of 
rage they have faid” or done things that 
have brought them to the goal or the 
gallows, they are extremely forry for it. 
Ic is indeed highly probable that they are; 
but Where! is the We to re whole 
eicher wounded or deſtroyed 7 Tb em 
cern comes too late, and is only for them 
ſelves. Self-love was the cauſe of the in- 
jury, and is the only motive of the: re- 
pentfancdmmme. 
„ Hadtheſe furious previ 8668 "Yr 
ture, their firſt offence would be their laſt, 
and they* would reſolve at all events never 
to relapſe. The moment they felt their 
choler riſing, they would enjoin them 
ſelves an abſolute filence and ination, and 
by that ſudden check rather expoſe theme 
ſelves to a momentary ridicule (which, by 
= way, would be followed by univerſal” 
pplauſe) than run' the'leaſt riſk of being 
irrsparably miſchie vous. 

l know it is faid in their behalf, that 
this impulſe to wrath is conſtirationally ſo 
ſadden and fo ſtrong, that they cannot 
ſtifle it, even in its birth: but experience 

ſhews us, that this ak is notoriouſy 
kalte 3 
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and if they 
candidly admit it, becauſe it points out 


| 6 282 Y 
falſe'; for we daily obſerve. or theſe 
ſtormy perſons both can and do lay thoſe 


guſts of paſſion, when awed by reſpect, 
reſtrained by intereſt, or intimidated by 


fear. The moſt outrageous furioſo does 
not give a looſe to his anger in preſence 
of his ſovereign, or his miſtreſs; nor the 
expectant heir in preſence of the peeviſn 
dotard from whom he hopes for an in- 
heritance. The ſoliciting courtier, though | 
perhaps under the ſtrongeſt provocations, 
from unjuſt delays and broken promiſes, 
calmly ſwallows his unavailing wrath, diſ- 
guiſes it even under ſmiles, and gently 
waits for more favourable moments: nor 


does the criminal fly in a Paſſion at his 


judge or his jury. | 5 
& There is then but one ſolid excuſe to 
be alledged in favour of thoſe people; 
will frankly urge it, I will | 


its own remedy. I mean, let them fairly 
confeſs themſelves mad, as they moſt un- 


| queſtionably are : for what plea can thoſe . 


that are frantic ten times a day, 94 


againſt ſhaving, bleeding, and a dar 


room, when ſo many much more harm 
leſs madmen are confined in their cells at 
Bedlam for being mad only once in a 
moon? Nay, I have been aſſured by the 
late i en doctor Monro, that i ; 

Re is 
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his patients who were really of a good- 
natured diſpoſition, and who in their lucid 
intervals were allowed the liberty of walk- 
ing about the hoſpital, would frequently, 
when they found the previous ſymptoms + 
of their returning madneſs, voluntarily ap- 
piy for confinement, conſcious of the miſ- - 
chief which they might, poſſibly do, if at 
liberty. If thoſe who pretend not to . 
mad, but who really are ſo, had the fame 
fund of good-nature, they would make 
the ſame application to their friends, i: 
they have any. 9400 

« There is in the Menagiana avery pret- | 
ty ſtory of one of theſe angry gentlemen, | 
which. ſets their exttavagancy in a ery: 
ridiculous light. 

« Twogentlemen were riding eden 
one of whom, who was a choleric one, 
happened to be mounted on a high met- 

tled horſe. The horſe grew a little trou- 
bleſome, at which the rider grew angry, 
and whipped and ſpurred him with great 
fury; to which the horſe, almoſt as wrong 
headed as his maſter, replied with kicking - 

and plunging. The companion, concern- 
ed for the danger, and aſhamed of the 
folly of his friend, ſaid to him cooly, Be 

quiet, be quiet, and ſhew yourſelf the aui or - 
of the two, 
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00 This ſort of madneſs, for I will call! it 


by no other name, flows from various 
cauſes, of which 1 ſhall now enumerate. 


the moſt general. 
„Light unballaſted nie are very apt 


to be overſet by every guſt, or even breeze 
of paſſion; they appretiate things wrong, 
and think every thing of importance, but 


what really is fo: hence thoſe frequent 


and ſudden tranfitions from. filly joy to 


fillier anger, according as the preſent filly 


humour is gratified or thwarted. This is 
the never: failing characteriſtic of the un- 


educated vulgar, who often in the ſame 


half-hour fight with fury, and ſnake hands 


— 


with affection. Such heads give them- 
ſelves no time to reaſon; and if you at- 
tampt to reaſon with them, they think 
you rally them, and reſent the affront. 
They are, in ſhort, overgrown. children, 


and continue ſo in the moſt advanced age. 
Far be it from me to inſinuate, what ſome 


ill bred authors have bluntly aſſerted, that 
this is in general the caſe of the faireſt 


part of our ſpecies, whoſe great vivacity 


does not always allow them time to reaſon 


conſequentially, but hurries them into teſ- 


tineſs upon the leaſt oppoſition to their 
Will. But at the ſame time, with all the 


partiality which I have for them, and no- 
body can have more than I have, I muſt 


13 confeſs 
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confeſs that in all their debates, I have 
much more admired the copiouſneſs of 
their rhetoric, than the concluſiveneſs oy | 
their logie. 
People of ſtrong amal ſpirits, warm 
conſtitutions, and a cold: genius (a moſt 
unfortunate and ridiculous, though com- 
mon compound) are moſt iraſcible ani- 
mals, and very dangerous in their wrath. 
They are ative; puzzling, blundering, 
and petulantly enterpriſing! and perſever- 
ing. They'are impatient of the leaſt con- 
tradition, having neither arguments nor 
words to reply with; and the animal part 
of their compoſition burſts out into fu- 
rious exploſions, whieh have often miſs 
chie vous conſequences. Nothing is. too 
outrageous or criminal for them to ſay or 
do im theſe fits; but as the beginning of 
their frenzy is equally diſcoverable by their 
glaring eyes,  inflamedicountenances, and 
rapid motions, the company, as conſerva- 
tors of the peace (which, by the way, 
every man is, till the authority of a ma- 
giſtrate can be procured) ſhould forcibly 
ſeize theſe madmen, and confine” them in 
the mean time, in fome dark e 7 7 
or coal. ene, ee, 
„ Men of nice Bonetng cho be 
grain of common honeſty (for ſuch there 
TP ee combuſtible. The ho- 
our 
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nourable is to ſupport and protect the 
diſhoneſt part of their character. The 
- conſciouſneſs of their guilt makes them 
both ſore and jealous. 75 
There is another very Midge ſort of 
human animals, whoſe madneſs proceeds 
from pride. Theſe are generally the peo- 
ple, who having juſt fortunes ſufficient to 
live idle and uſeleſs to ſociety, . create 
themſelves gentlemen, and are ſcrupu- 
louſly tender of the rank and dignity 
which they have not. They require the 
more reſpect, from being conſcious that 
they have no right to any. They conſtrue. 
every thing into a ſlight, aſk explanations 
with heat, and miſunderſtand them with 
fury. bo are you? What are you? Do 
von know who you ſpeak to? PII teach you 
to be ſilent to a gentleman, are their daily 
idioms of e which frequently end 
in aſſault and battery, to the great emo- 
lument of the Round-hovſe and Crown- 
office. N | 
„ have known many young fellows, 
who at their firſt ſetting out into the world, 
or in the army, have ſimulated. a paſſion 
which they did not feel, merely as an in- 
dication of ſpirit, which word is falſely 
looked upon as ſynonymous with cou- 
rage. They. dreſs and look fierce, ſwear 
name, and rage furiouſly, ſeduced 


by 
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18 that popular word, ſpirit. But 1 bow 
leave to inform theſe miſtaken young gen- 
_ tlemen, | whole error 1 compaſſionate, that 
the true ſpirit of a rational being conſiſis 
in cool and ſteady reſolution, which can 
only be the reſult of reflection and vir- 
 'TEs-> #501366 

«I am very forry 1 to be obliged io own, 
that there is not a more irritable part of 
the ſpecies, than my brother authors. 
Criticiſm, cenſure, or even the ſlighteſt 
diſapprobation of their immortal works, 
excite their moſt furious indignation. It 
is ttue indeed that they expreſs their re- 
ſentment in a manner leſs dangerous both 
to others and to themſelves. Like in- 
cenſed porcupines, they dart their quills 
at · the objects of their wrath. The wounds 
given by thefe ſhafts are not mortal, and 
only painful in proportion to the diſtance 
from whence they fly. Thoſe which are 
diſcharged (as by much the greateſt num- 
bers are) from great heights, ſuch as gar- 
rets, or four-pair-of-ſtair rooms, are puff- 
ed away by the wind, and never hit the 
mark ; but thoſe which are let off from 
a firſt or ſecond floor, are apt to occaſion 
alittle ſmafting, and ſometimes feſterings.. 
eſpecially if the party wounded: bs Une 


Our 
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*OurGrrarCreATOR has wiſcly given 
US is paſſions, to rouze us into action, and 
to engage our gratitude to him by the 
pleaſures they procure us; but at the 
ſame time he has kindly given us reaſon 
ſufficient, if we will but give that reaſon 
fair play, to controul thoſe paſſions; and 
has delegated authority to ſay to them, 
— he ſaid to che waters, Thus far ſhall 
% ye go, and no farther.“ The angry 
man is his own ſevereſt tormentor z- his 
breaſt knows no peace, while his ragi ng 
paſſiuns are reſtrained by no ſenſe of ei- 
ther religious or moral duties. What 
would be his caſe, if his unforgiving ex- 
ample (if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion) 
hers followed by his *ALL-MERCIFUL 
Mart, whoſe- forgiveneſy he can only 
hope for, in proportion as he ly WE: 

gives andloves bis fellow-creatures;” 


0 "The w 0 R'L D. 
. 197. ; Tasse ax, aber 7, 7786. 
IF we give eredit to the vul gar opinion, 
| er even to the aſſertions of ſome reputable 
authors both ancient and modern, poor 
human nature was not ofiginally! formed 
for keeping : every age has degenerated; 
and from the fall of the firſt man, my un- 
fortunate anceſtor, our ſpecies has been 
tumbling on, century by century, from 
bad 
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bad to worſe, for about ſix thouſand | 

years. | 
«+ Conſidering this progretſive ſtate of 
- deterioration, it is a very great.mercy that 
things are no worſe with us at preſent; 
ſince, geometrically ſpeaking, the human 
ought by this time to have ſunk infinitely 
below the brute and the vegetable ſpecies, 
which are neither of them ſuppoſed to 
have dwindled or degenerated conſider- 
ably, except in a very few inſtances: for 
it muſt be owned that our modern oaks 
are inferior to thoſe of Dodona, our breed 
of horſes to that of the Centaurs, and 
our breed of fowls to that of che Phœ- 
nixes. 
But is this really the caſe? Certainly 
not. It is only one of thoſe many errors 
which are artfully ſcattered by the deſigns 
of a few, and blindly adopted hy the ig- 
norance and folly of the many. The 
moving exclamations of—4beſe ſad times! 
this degenerate age] the affecting lamenta- 
tions over declining viriue and triumphant 
vice, and the tender and final farewell 
bidden every day to unrewarded and diſ- 
couraged public ſpirit, arts and ſciences, 
are the common-place topics of the pride, 
_ the envy, and the malignity of the hu- 


man heart, that can more eaſily forgive, 


and even commend, antiquated and re- 
7 : — mote, 
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mote, than bear cotemporary and conti- 


guous merit. Men of theſe mean ſenti- 
ments have always been the ſatiriſts of 


their own, and the panegyriſts of former 
times. They give this tone, which fools, 
like birds in the dark, catch by ear, and 


whiſtle all day long. 


Asit has conſtantiy boæa my endeavour 
to root out, if 1 con or, if I could not, 
to expoſe the vices © We 


the human heart, it 
ſhall be the object of this, day's paper to 
examine this ſtrange inverted entail of 
virtue and merit upwards, according to 
priority of birth, and ſeniority of age. I 


ſhall prove it to be forged, and conſe- 


2 null and void to all intents and 
ſes whatſoever, 


hat * It 1 loved to jingle, I would ſay that 
Human nature has always been invariably 
the ſame, though always varying; that 1 is, 


the ſame in ſubſtance, but varying in 


forms and modes, from many concurrent 


cauſes, of which perhaps we know but 


few. Climate, education, accidents, ſe- 
verally contribute to change thoſe modes; 
but in all climates, and in all ages, we 
diſcover through them the ſame paſſions, 


affections, and appetites, | and the ſame 


degree of virtues and vices. 


This being unqueſtionably the true 


date of the caſe, which it would be endleſs to 


7 un. 


— 
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bring inſtances to prove from the hiſtories. 
of all times and of all nations, 1 hall, A 
way of warning to the i Cn and. of 


reproof td the deſigning, proceed to ex 
plain the reaſons, Which I haye but js 


. at above, why the human nature. 


the time being has always been rec- | 


koned the; worſt 729 mo Jegenerare.,: * 


„ Authors, Alpe fe: poets, tho! 
men, are, alas! but men; and like ot T4 
men, ſubject to the weakneſſes. of hutman, 
nature, though perhaps in a lels.degree 3; 
but it is however certain that their brealls 


at; 


are not abſolutely ſtrangers to the paſſions 
jealouſy 50 pride, and enxvy. Hence it: 


is that they are very — to. meaſure. merit 
by the century, to love dead authors bet- 


ter than living ones, and to love them 
the better the longer they have been 


dead. The Auguſtan age is therefore 


their bester nee e leaf ſeven- 


teen hundred years diſtant. from the prer 
ſent. That emperor; was not only a judge 
of wit, but, for, an emperor; a e ö 


performer too; and Macenas,, his. fir 


miniſter, was both a patron and a, poet z 


he not only encouraged, and protected, 
but fed and fattened 1 115 of wit at his 


own table, as appears from Horace: np; 
ſmall encouragement fo panegyric. 'F hal, 
ere de a; ao to dif ie 


* 
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har in! it Was honoured, taſted, 1 


rewarded. But now—<-0 tempora 0 
mores ! One muſt however do jüſtice to 
the authors, who thus deckel againſt 
their own times, by acknowledging that 
they are ſeldom the aggreſfors; their own 
times have commonly begun with them. 
Ic is their reſentment, not their judgment 
a they have any) that ſpeaks this lan- 
guage. Anger and deſpair make them 
endeavour to > lower that merit, which, till 
brought very low indeed, they are con- 
ſcious they cannot equal. 0 
There is another and more numerous 
ſet of much greater men, who ſtill more 
_ loudly complain of the ignorance, the N 
ruption, and the degeneracy of the pre- 
ſent * Theſe are the conſummate vo- 
lunteer, but unregarded and unrewarded 
politicians, who at 4 modeſt computation 
 ath0vit to at least three millions of ſouls? 
in this political country,” and who are 1. 
of them both able and willing” to ſteer 
the'great veſſel of the fkate, and to take 
upon themſelves the Whole load of buſi- 


neſs and burthen of empliments, for che 


ſervice of their dear country. The ad. 
Mminiſttarion for the tirie being” is always” 
the worſt, te bt incspablè, tlie welt 
certupt, that ever was) and negligent o of 


efery thing bur hp ca neee wane 


— 


* 
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are now your Cecils and your 77 alfingbams ? 24 
Thoſe who: aſk that queſtion could an- 
ſwer it, if they would ſpeak out, Them- 
ves: F or they are all * and more 
00. 
i I ſtept the 8 W in order only to 
inquire how my poor country did, into a 
coffee-houſe, that is without diſpute the 
ſeat of the ſoundeſt politics in this great 
metropolis, and ſat myſelf dowu within 
ear- hot of the principal council-table. 
Fortunately for me, the preſident, a per- 
ſon of age, dignity, and becoming gra- 
vity, had juſt begun to ſpeak. He ſtated 
with infinite perſpicuity and knowledge 
the. preſent ſtate, of affairs in other coun- 

tries, and the lamentable ſituation of our 
own. He traced with his finger upon 
the table, by the help of ſome coffee 
which he had ſpilt in the warmth of his 
exardium, the whole courſe of the Ohio, 
and the boundaries of the Ruſſian, Pruſ- 
ſian, Auſtrian, and Saxon dominions z 

| foreſaw a long and bloody war upon the 
continent, calculated the ſupplies neceſ-: | 
ſary for carrying it on, and pointed out | 
the beſt methods for raiſing them, which, 
for that yery reaſon, he intimated would | 
not be purſued. He wound up his diſ- 
courſe; with a. moſt . pathetic peroration, 
won . San5luded. wich ſaying, Things. 

M 2 5 Were 


6 * * 


were not carried on this way in queen Ef 
zabeth's days; 'the\ public” was conſidered, 
and able men were conſulted and \employed. 
Thoſe were days! Aye, fir, and nights 
too, I preſume, (faid a young fellow 
<: who ſtood: near him) fog? longer and 
<< ſome-ſhorter, 'aceording” to the 'varia- 
tion of the ſeaſons ; pretty much like 
* ours.” Mr. Preſident was a little ſur- 
Priſed at the ſuddenneſs and pertneſs of 
this interruption ; but reeompoſing him- 
ſelf, anſwered wirn that cool contempt 
that becomes a great man, I did not 
6 mean aſtronomical days, but political 
* ones The young fellow rephed, 
4 ig Air, I am your iy hoot ae 
went off in a lau gz. 
Thus informed and edified I went off 
too, but could not help reflecting in my 
way, upon the fingular ill-luck of this 
my dear country, which, as long as ever 
J remember it, and as far back as I have 
read, has always been governed by the 
only two or three people, out of two or 
three millions, tetally incapable of go- 
verning, and unfit to be truſted. But 
theſe reflections were ſoon interrupted by 
numbers of people, whom I obſerved: 
crowding into a public houſe. Among 
them I diſeovered my worthy friend _ 
| ue, that -ibduſtrious' meokanle, f 

— Regnier, 
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Regnier. I applied to him to know. the 
meaning of that concourſe; to which, 
with his uſual; humanity, he anſwered, 
« We are the maſter-taylors,. who are to 
« meet to- night to conſider what is to be 
44 done about our journeymen, Who in- 
i ſult and impoſe upon us, to the great 


4 detriment of trade.” 1 aſked him whe- - 


ther under his protection I might flip. In 
and hear their deliberations, He ſaid, yes, 

and welcome; for that they ſhould - 4 
nothing to be aſhamed of. I profited of 
this permiſſion, and following him into 
the room, found a conſiderable number 
of theſe ingenious artiſts aſſembled, and 
waiting only for the arrival of my friend, 
who it ſeems was too conſiderable for bus 
fineſs to begin without him. He accord; 
ingly. took the lead, opened the meeting 
with a very handſome ſpeech, in which 
he gave many inſtances of the inſolence, 
the unreaſonableneſs, and the exorbitant 
demands of the journeymen taylors, and 
concluded with , obſerying, that if the 
„ government minded any thing now- a- 
e days but themſelves, ſuch abuſes would 
& not have been ſuffered; and had they 
& been but attempted. in queen Eliza- 
c berth's days, ſhe. would have worked 


. 60 them with a witneſs.” Another orator 


mea roſe up to ſpeak ; but as I was ſure 
| : M Ss that 


* 
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thit he could ſay nothing better chan 
what had juſt fallen from my worthy 
friend, I ſtole off unobſerved, and was 
purſuing my way home, when in the 
very next ſtreet I diſcovered a much 
their dreſs of fen inferior note) 
rufhing into another public houſe. As 
numbers always excite my curioſity, al- 
moſt as much as they mutually do each 
other's paſſions, I crowded in with them, 
in order io diſcover the object of this 
meeting, not without ſome ſuſpicion that 
this frequent ſenate might be compoſed of 
the journey men taylors, and convened in 
oppoſition to that which I had juſt left. 
My ſuſpicion was ſoon confirmed by the 
eloquence of a journey man, a finiſher, 1 
preſume, who expatiated with equal warmth 
and dignity, upon the injuſtice and op- 
preſſion of the maſter taylors, to the utter 
ruin of thouſands of poor journeymen 
and their families; and concluded gg 
aſſerting, it was a ſhame that the 
* yernment and the parliament did 2 
« take notice of ſuch abuſes; and that 
had the maſter taylors done theſe things 
« in queen Elizabeth's days, ſhe. would 
« have maſtered them with a Vengeance, 
* ſo ſhe would,” 


* 
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3 
2 1 I could not help ſmiling at 
this ſingular conformity of ſentiments, and 
almoſt of expreſſions, of the maſter poli- 
ticians, the maſter tay lors, and the jour- 
ney men taylors. I am convinced that the 
two latter really and honeſtly believed 
what they ſaid; it not being in the leaſt 
improbable that their underſtandings 
ſhould be the dupes of their intereſts: 
bur J will not ſo peremptorily anſwer for 
the interior conviction of the political 
orator ; though at the ſame time, I muſt 
do him the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed full 
dull enough to be very much in earneſt. 
Ihe ſeveral ſcenes of this day ſuggeſted 
to me when I got home various reflec- 
tions, which perhaps I may communicate 
to my readers in ſome furure paper.” 


The following little _poetical. pieces 
are well known to be the earl of Chef-. 

terfield's ; and, as I do not know exactly 

at what period '6f his life they were writ= 

ten, 1 ſhall inſert them here. They have 

all that elegance of turn, and happineſs 

of expreſſion, which fo eminently diſtin- 

guiſh al OOTY s writings. 


* 
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Abvick to A N in Avro: . 


ASSES milk, half a pint, take at ſeven, 
or before, (IRE 
Th hen leep for an hour, or two—and no 
| more. | 
Ai nine ſtretch your arms; ; and, oh think, 
hben alone, 
38 no pleaſure, 3 in bed “ Mary, 
5 bring, me my. gown.” 
Slip. on that ere you riſe; let your caution 85 
'beſuch; 9 85 
Keep a all cold from your breaſt, there” s al- 
teady too much. 
Your pinners ſet right, your twitchertiedon, 
Your Pager at an end, and your break- 
faſt quite done; * 
etire to ſome author 1 improving and gays | 
And, with ſenſe. like your own. ſet your 
; 2447 7 mind for the day, | 
At twelve; you may walk; for, at this time 
0 the year, 
The ſup, like your wit, 1 is as wild ; 45 "ris 
„ 
But mark in the WI he ryin of time, 
Take the hint, and let life be improved 
In. its prime. 
Return not in haſte, nor of drefling take 
heed; 
| Forbetury like yours nvaſliſtance can ith 
it 
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With an appetite, thus, down to dinner 
Fou fit, _ 
Where the chief of the feaſt is the flow of 
| your wit 
Let this be indulged, ane lex laughter go 
; round; | 
As it pleaſes your mind, to your health 
I *rwill redound ; 
After dinner two glaſſes, at leaſt, 75 ap- 
rove; f 
Name 5 firſt to the king, and the laſt 
| to your love: Pra ch 
Thus chearful with willow, with intio- 
cence gay, | 
And calm; with your joys. gently glide 
| through the day. | 
The 2 770 the. evening moſt carefully 
un; 
Thoſe Fb. of the * for the tos of the 
Tan : * ou 1 
Then in chat, or at play, with A dance or 
2 ſong, 
Let the night, like the day, paſs with 
plweaſure along. 
All cares, but. of oy baniſh, 100 rom 5 


your mind; 
And thoſe you may end—yhen _ pleaſe : 
© x * kind. 
* Th, 5 7 2 Tity 
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On a Lady's drinking the Barn 


WArERS. fue 


THE guſhing  ſireams i impetuous flow 
In haſte to Delia r 
With equal haſte, and equal heat, 
Who would not ruſh thoſe lips to meet? 
Bleſs'd envy'd ſtreams ! till greater bliſs 
Attends your warm and liquid. kiſs: | 
For, from her ps, your welcome tide 
Shall down her heaving. boſom glide ; 
There kill each ſwellin globe of love, 
And touch that heart I ne*er could move; 
From thence in ſoft meanders ſtray, 
And find, at laſt, t the bliſsful way, 

Which thought may 27 tho verſe f 
may' nt ſay. _, 4 
Too 1 att dwell not ae; 
To rack my heart with jealous care; 
But quit the bleft abode—though loth, 


And, quickly, Palins, 58 us . 


311 91 | F 


VensEs. written in a. a SneaLock 


| MISTAKEN fair lay Sherlock Re” 
His doctrine is deceiving ; 

For, while he teaches us to die, 

Nie cheats ug of our living. 


To 
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To die's a leſſon we mall know . 
To ſoon, without a maſter; vol , 
Then let us only ſtudy now 
How we may Up the faſter. 55 


To "RO s to love, to bleſs, be bleſt 
With mutual inclination 5  -* 
Share then my ardour in your breaſt; 

And kindly meet my paſſion. ads 


But if thus bleſt I may not live, A 
And pity you deny, 4 

To me at leaſt your Sherlock give 5 
'Tis I muſt learn to _ PI 


8 Oo N . 


WHEN Find blooming fair!? 
Firſt caught my raviſnh'd fight, 
Struck with her ſhape and air, 
I felt a ſtrange delig ht: : 
Whilſt eagerly r g 
Admiring every part, 
And every feature prais'd, 
She ſtole into my heart. 


In her bewitching eyes | 
Ten thouſand loves appear; 

There Cupid baſking lies, 
* ſhafts are hoarded there. 
M 6 Her 
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Her blooming © cheeks are 4 ya” | 
With colour all their dun, 4ſt 
Excelling far the pride 
Of rok 4% lee. i 


Her Hell. töne limbs 4 7 a. 
The lucky hand of We; 5 45 
er features all expreſs 12 
The beauteous queen of TI 

What flames my nerves. re. 
IS 1 behgJd the breaſt 

that too charming maid 
iſe ſuing, to be Preſs d! 


1 


Venus round Fanny's waiſt 
Has her own ceſtus bound, 
With guardian Cupids graced, 
W ho dance og. circle round. I 
How happy r 
Wg ſhall her zone vnjooſe! 5 
That b iſs to all but me, . 125 
May H 2. the refuſe” 5 


gi 


- WHENEVER, Chloe, 1 . : 
| heart, like mine, to move, 
Lou tell me of the crying ſin 


Of r lawleſs loye. 


4 27 
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How can that paſſion be a fins +097 
Which gave to Chloe birth? Top. 7 
Hon can thoſe joys but be divine, 
Which make a heaven on Ea. 


Mi nt wo Ales Fe 


0 wed, mankind the Prieff; rep: 
By ſome Ny fallacy. 

a Fo | difobeyea God's great command, 

1 © Increaſe * multiply. 1 


2 
* 4 . 


TT 


"hs ſay that loves a crime: 25 content : 


'Yer'this allow you m 
K. More joy's in heaven, f b repens; 
Than over ninety Juſt. e 
80 then, dear girl, for Heaven's cake 1 
Repent, and be forgven; 
N Bless me! and by args mak 
oy holy- day 1 in | heaven; Fr 1 


* 
os 10 


Soon after ir. Stanhope < tt Fang 
land, we find the following melancholy 


account of his Lordfhip's health in 4 
letter from Bath, dated the fourteenth 


of December, one thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred and fifty 2 | 
My Sour friend,” ſays he to is Bis 


«. what can I ſay to you. from this place, | 


where © every day is ſtill but as the 
firſt ?” though by no means ſo agreeably 
pared as Waben deſcribes His to have 


- — — — 


7 ths 75 


. 
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ow The ſame things fucceed one an- 
other eyery day, with me, as regularly 
and uniformly as the hours of the day. 
You will think this tireſome, and ſo it is; 


W} but how can I help it? Cut off from ſo- 


ciety by my deafneſs, and diſpirited by 
my ill health, where could 1 be better? 
You will ſay, perhaps, where could you 
be worſe ? Only in priſon, or the galleys, 


1 I confeſs. However, I ſee a period to 


my ſtay here; and I have. fixed in my 
mind a time for. my return. to London; 


F; not invited. there either by politics or 


| pleaſures, to both which Iam equally a 


EK:  Aftranger, but merely to be at home; 


$ which, after all, according to the vulgar 


ſaying, is home, be it never ſo homely.” 


| "Before . his Lordſhip left Bath, how- 


ever, which was in the month of January, 
1 

one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
| ſeven, his health was - conſiderably re- 


3 ſtored; and in the September following, 


we find him addrefling his ſon, who was 
no ſettled a Hambprgh.:! with his uſual 


gaiety. 


5 „ "Admit 28 ſays be, « to your - YL 
1 ſide, in your little room; and as you - 
1 - would converſe with me there, write to 


i me for the future from thence. Are you 
ill completely nippe yet? Have you formed 
| | bat the world calls r That 


1s, 
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: a certain number of acquaintances; 
— from accident or choice you fre- 
quent more than others ? Have you ei- 
ther fine or well: bred women there? 7 a. 
t-il quelque bon. on? All fat and fair, I 
preſume: too proud and too cald to 
make advances; but, at the ſame time, 
too well-bred and too warm to reject 
them, when made by un bonnite bomme 
avec des manieres.” _ 

And in another letter he ſays, wich ain 
more ſportfulneſs 
be private news from Hani 18 
Is, that his majeſty's reſident there 45 | 
woundily in love with madame 
if this be true, God ſend him; rather 
than her, a good delivery. She muſt be 
etrennẽ at this ſeaſon. {this letter was writ- 
ten on New-year's day], and therefore I 
think you ſhould be ſo too; ſo. draw upon 
me, as ſoon as you pleaſe, for one hun- 
dred pounds.—If this is the caſe, adds 
he, you will ſoon be out of her chains; 
for I have, by long experience, found wo- 
men to be like Telephus' $ ſpear: : if one 
end kills, the other cures.” “ 
2 notwithſtanding his Lordſhip's 
good humour, his health was by no means 
onfirmed ; and he was almoſt totally de- 
: prived of his hearing, which he — 
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Tot many years before his death. He 
was continually removing from London to- 
Blackheath, from Blackheath to Bath; 
wo back again, to London; for which 
V the following rational apology. 
ſhould not,“ ſays he, take ll 
this trouble merely to prolong the fag end 
of a life, from which I can expect no 
pleaſure, and others no utility; but the 
_ Euxe,. or at leaſt the mitigation, of thoſe 
* Phyſical ills, which make life's load, while 
i does laſt, is worth any trouble and at- 
tention ; for to be, or not to be,” is a 
* queſtion of much leſs importance, in my 
mind, than to be or not to be well.“ 
And in a future letter, written in October, 
ene thouſand ſeven "hundred and fifty- 
ight, he adds, © I have found ſo little 
benefit by theſe [Bath] waters, that Ido 
not intend to ſtay here above a week 
longer and then remove my crazy body 
to un which is the moſt convenient : 
. Either to live or to die in. L 
But in a letter from London, written | 
in March, one thouſand ſeven hundred . 
and fifty-nine, we have the following a“ 
recable information, accompanied with 
the moſt elegant pleaſantf . | 
I am rather better than I was,” ſays + 


| be, © < which I owe. not to my e 


ta) 


but to an aſs and a cow, who nouriſh: mes | 
between them, very plentifully and whole- 
ſomely : in the morning the aſs is my 
nurſe, at night the cow ; and 1 have juſt _ 
now bought a milch-goat, which is to 
graze, and nurſe me, at Blackheath. I 
do not know what may come of this lat- 
ter; and I am not without apprehenſions 
that it may make a ſatyr of me; but 
ſhould 1 find that obſeene diſpoſition 
growing on me, I will check it in time, 
for fear of endangering my life and cha- 
racter by rapes.” ay 0 
le continues the account of his heith, 
Inh the ſame good-humour, in a letter 
from Blackheath, the May following. 
I have been ſettled bete Hekr a Weck, 
ſays he, to my great ſatisfaction; 3 
ma place, and 1 know it, which is not 


given to every body. Cut off from fo- 


cial life by my deafneſs, as well as other 
phyſical ills, and being at beſt but the 
ghoſt of my former ſelf, I walk here in 
ſilence and ſolitude, as becomes a ghoſt, 
with this only difference, that I walk by 
day; whereas you know, to be ſure, that 
other ghoſts only appear by night. My 
health, however, is better than it was laſt 
year, thanks to my total milk diet. This 
I me to vary my folitary amuſe- 

ments, 
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ments, and alternately to ſcribble as wel 
as to read, which I could not do laſt 


year. Thus I ſaunter away the remainder, 
be it more or leſs, of an agitated and 


active life, now reduced (and I am not 


ſure that I am a loſer by the change) to 

ſo quiet and ſerene a one, that it may 

properly be called fill li . 
This compoſed chearfulncſs of his Lord- 


ſhip's mind was leſs the effect of tempe- 


rament than philoſophy, as he tells us, 
taught by experience. and Koolegge, of 
the world. 3 

<. 1 always,” ſays he,” made the beſt 


of the beſt, and never made bad worſe, 


by fretting. This | enabled me to go 
through the various ſcenes of life, in 
which I have been an actor, with more 
pleaſure and leſs pain than moſt people. 
Tou will ſay perhaps,” adds he, to 
his ſon, one cannot change one's na- 
ture; and that if a perſon is born of a 


very ſenſible gloomy temper, and apt to 


Tee things in the worſt light, they cannot 
help i it, nor new-make the mſelves. I will 
admit it to a certain degree, and but to 
a certain degree: for, though we cannot 
totally change our nature, we may, in a 
great meaſure, correct it by reflection and 
ren 11 and ſome Las is a 
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very neceſſary companion in this world, 
where, even to the r K chances 
are greatly againſt happineſs . 
* Ja theſe nun id lived, 
and in theſe ſentiments too he ſeems to have 
died; for, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſixty- three, we find him 

expreſſing himſelf thus: | am by no. 

means right, yet; I am very weak and 
flimſey ſtill ; but the doctor aſſures me 
that my health and ſpirits will return. I 
they do, lucro opponam; I will make the 
beſt of them; if they do not, I will not 
make their want. ſtill worſe, by grieving 
and regretting them. I have lived long 
enough, and obſer x ed enou gh, to eſtimate 
moſt things at their intrinſic, and nog 
their imaginary value; and at ſeventy, I 
find nothing much worth either deſiring 
or fearing. But theſe reflections, adds he, 

to his ſon, which ſuit with ſeventy, would 
be greatly. premature at two and thirty; 
ſo make the beſt of your time; enjoy the 
preſent hour, but memor ullimæ. — And 


wif 


in a letter from Bath, dated the twenty» - 
ſeventh of October, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- one, he ſays to Mrs. 

Stanhope, Upon my word, madam, 
 you- intereſt yourſelf in the ſtate of my 
exiſtence more than I do myſelf ; for it 
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3s worth the care of neither of us. I or- 
dered my valet de chambre, according to 
your orders, to inform you of my fafe 
arrival here; to which I can add AMY, 
being neither better nor worſe . 
Upon another” occaſion he ſays, 4 71 
feel a gradual. decay, though a gentle 
one; and think that I ſhall. not tumble, 
ſand he was not miftaken] but ſlide 
gen to the bottom of the hill of life. 
hen that will be I neither know nor 
cate, for I am very weary. Heaven re- 
ered him from that wearineſs, on the 
| 1 day of March, in the year 
one t uſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
three, and the ſeventy-eighih ear of his 
M05 int Int fen it ige i i609: 
| Philip DormerStankope; Earl of Cheſ- 
terfield; was alight made man, of the:mid- 
dle ſize, rather genteel than handſome, ei- 
ther in face or perſon; but there was a cer - 
tain ſuavity in his countenance, which, ac- 
eompanied with a polite addreſs and pleaf- 
ing elocution, obtained him in a wonderful 
degree the admiration of both ſexes, and 
made his ſuit irreſiſtible with either. He 
was naturally poſſeſſed of fine ſenſibility z 
but by a habit of maſtering his paſſions, 
and diſguiſing his feelings, be at length 
arrived at the appearance 'of 1 moſt 
bn perfect 


£ 


K 
perfect Stoiciſm: nothing furpriſed, a- 
larmed, or diſcompoſed Mg His capa- 
city was ſtrong, and his learning exten- 
five; his wit brilliant, and his humour 
eaſy: and what has leſſened his reputation | 
with a certain claſs? of readers, is his 
higheſt praiſe. His compoſitions diſdain 
chac ſtilted dignity, which is ſo often 
miſtaken for genius; like his manners ö 
they are more elegant than lofty :, his 
talents have nothing of Gothic vio- E 
lence, and his learning is broug ght dawn | 9 
to the level of poliſhed Ble. As a 
public ſpeaker he was able, . | 
and correct, (intimately acquainted' with 
the intereſts:of his country, and of Eu- 
rope; as a patriot he was warm, bold, 
and incorruptible; as a ſtateſman, and a 
negociator, he was dee pli- 
ant, and to a certain e. gal 
As'@private nobleman he was apparently” 
open, and engagingly free and commu- 
meative to his equals z attentively polite,” 
even to his inferiors; and, in the pre- 
ſenoe of his ſuperiors, princes and 1 2 
tentates, profoundly reſpectful, yet per- 
fectly anembarraſſed.” He was generdus, 
and even profuſe, in the former part of 
his life; in the latter; he was perhaps too 
parſimonious: but the laudableneſt of 
the motive, a deſire to fave a fortune for 
| LO his 
| 2 
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j bs natural ſon, to whom he could not 
tranſmit his eſtate, will certainly be deem - 
ed a ſufficient- apology. Vanity can 
to have been his only foible, and gaming 
his only vice: the firſt might be attend- 
ed with ſome good conſequences, the lat- 
ter with none; it hurt both his health 
and his fortune; and during the beſt part 
of his life made him the dupe of a ſet 
of ſharpers, who conſidered him as their 
Prey, and whom any man leſs infatuated- 
might have ſeen had nothing to loſe. But 
of 5 folly, as well as the futility of 
pompous greatneſs, he was fully ſenſible 
many years before his death; and, fol- 
lowing nature by the ligt of expe-: 
rience, ſocial yet temperate, grave yet 
| 85> be might. hg faid to live the 
life of-Rz.a$0N,- 2 
If any thing can be added to this cha · 
racter, it is — Lordſhip's pious refigna- {| 
tion to the will of his Creator. Amid 
all: his bodily- inſirmities, and netwith- 
ſtanding the Jots: of: his, only - ſon, (Who 
died in November, one thouſand ſeven 
a hundred and fifty-eight; and with whom 
| all. his worldly hopes periſhed), he Rl, 
4 ina great meaſure, preſerved his native 
l _ chearfulneſs; aad, as he expreſſes it him. 
1 ſelt, he was willing: even © 10 crawl as 
KY 207 $403:0t S vl 01. ib & 225 120. 1 Al 
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„„ 1 
an inſet” on that earth which he had 
once, in ſome degree, ruled. But Heaven 
was kinder; for, except his hearing, he 


| retained to the laſt the perfect ale of 
his enn as the reward of his 
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